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MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Intercourse between American and Foreign Churches—Delegation 
to England— Meeting of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales in 1836—Nature of the Union; its Sessions—Mr. Payne— 
Mr. Blackburn— Subjects of Discussion—Proceedings—Acts—Mis- 
sions—Slavery— Political aspect of the Body.—Difficulties from this 
source, of holding intercourse with other Churches— General Charac- 
ter of the Congregational Dissenters.— 


Most of those who will probably see these pages, know that 
the various religious sects in the United States have been for a 
number of years, desirous of promoting a more cordial sympathy, 
with the Christians of other countries, than had formerly existed; 
and that for this purpose, several of the more powerful of them, have 
occasionally corresponded by letter, and more rarely by commission- 
ers, with several foreignchurches. These feelings have in an equal 
degree influenced the Christians of other nations; and the followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, throughout the whole world, having begun 
to realise, that they are indeed but one great family,—have sought 
means to manifest and to cultivate the mutual sentiments which 
had been too long permitted to slumber. The Presbyterian church 
in the United States, in the exercise of that large and Catholic spirit 
which has always marked her conduct, had long ago perfected 
arrangements for stated intercourse, with every evangelical portion 
of the church of God, in that country which seemed disposed, to 
enter into them. In the exercise of the same policy, she had for 
some years corresponded with one section of the church in Scotland, 
with another in Ireland,—and had now for the third time elected a 
delegation to visit a third in England—having in the meantime 
received one from it. Constituting this commission, to the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, I met that body, for 
the first time, on the evening of the 9th of May, in the Weigh house 
chapel, near the London bridge.— 

I found my way with difficulty, accompanied by another stranger 
in London—from our lodgings several miles distant towards the 
opposite end of the town; and on my arrival, was ushered into a 
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very small apartment in the rear of the building,—which was one 
of several, crowded to excess, with gentlemen,—who were Just 
finishing their evening repast, of tea and bread and butter.—In a 
little time we were conducted into the chapel,—where we found an 
audience, that did not fillthe lower part of a moderate sized church, 
even after the addition of those who constituted more particularly the 
union itself. The Rev. Mr. Payne of Exeter, a very venerable man, 
presided;—and after appropriate religious services, a number of 
addresses were made—and resolutions suitable to the occasion past. 
The meeting seemed to be more devotional than otherwise in its 
purpose;—or perhaps intended to occupy in regard to the public— 
the same relation that the subsequent meetings held to the ministers 
of the Congregational churches. A representative from the Scotch 
union—a sort of informal one from Ireland—a minister resident in 
France who happened to be present and myself, were respec- 
tively introduced to the president and the meeting; made, each a 
statement, rather than a speech,—and were each first welcomed in 
avery cordial manner by the chairman, and after they had themselves 
concluded,were responded to, by some member of the body, select- 
ed for that purpose. The whole occupied perhaps two hours,— 
and was concluded with appropriate acts of worship. It was a 
simple, affectionate, appropriate service, such as one finds the heart 
profited by, as it transpires—and our best feelings touched when we 
afterwards recall it. 

The next morning at an early hour, what was called “the usual 
business meeting of the union’’—was held in the Congregational 
library, in Bloomfield street, quite in another part of the city. Here 
again I went alone,—and having some trouble to find the house, I 
was somewhat too late;—and not comprehending the forms required 
by the door keeper, had so much difficulty in gaining admission— 
that I had given up in despair and turned away, to leave the place; 
when he relented, and agreed to hand my address, to afriend with- 
in. On my entrance I found about two hundred gentlemen—or 
probably not so many, seated thickly on benches placed across a 
large rectangular room, which was what its name implied—a libra- 
ry—of considerable extent. 

The same interesting old gentleman occupied the chair. The 
meeting was said to be the largest which had yet been convened du- 
ring the six years of the existence of the union, which this anniversary 
completed. And altho’ the churches of the denomination, are by 
no means unanimous in support of this body,—and indeed a number 
of ministers, and some entire associations, still refuse te come into 
it; yet, all who have gone forward in the enterprise, rejoice with 
increasing confidence in its success, while every returning year, 
diminishes the number, and strenuousness of its opponents. To 
me the only surprise was, that a body of Christian churches and min- 
isters should have been content to remain so long, without some 
outward and available bond of union. 

The composition of this body, seems to be, in practice at least, 
as imperfect as its powers when it is organised, are feeble. Altho’ a 
delegation of an equal number of ministers and laymen from smaller 
associations seems to be contemplated; yet the number of these is 
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left entirely optional with those who appoint them; and while any 
ministers or churches of this sect are said in their plan to constitute 
apart of the union,—it is still further added ‘“‘that at the annula 
meeting of delegates, every minister and officer connected with 
any association united in the general body shall be eligible to attend 
and vote.’ In point of fact, many do so attend, on their own 
motion. 

The order of proceeding was,—after religious exercises,— 
the reading of a report by the Secretary—the offering of various 
resolutions—and the reading of an address to the churches of their 
order.—Two sessions of four or five hours each, completed the 
whole business; and many seemed to consider it rather a hardship, 
that even a second session should be required. The debates to which 
various parts of the business gave rise,—were conducted in a spirit 
of kindness and candour; and were received by the meeting, tho’ 
composed almost entirely of church officers, and relating to subjects 
of much gravity, with the same uproar, of clapping, contradicting 
bawling, and loud laughing—which constitute so dreadful a charac- 
teristic of ‘‘a British audience’ I shall best, display the character of 
the body itself, by mentioning some of the principal topics before it 
—with the disposition they made of them.— " 

The Rev. Mr. Blackburn, as senior secretary read a report of the 
proceedings of the standing committee of the body, for the year 
just ended. It spoke of a Congregational Hymn Book as ready 
for use—and as being one of the first fruits of the union, and cer- 
tainly one of the most obvious importance; for nothing strikes the 
observer more forcibly in the present state of this sect, than the 
multiplicity of collections of this sort—and the consequent evils at- 
tending the want of a uniform standard and system, in this impor- 
tant and delightful part of public worship. It alluded to a history 
of their churches, prepared by a Mr. Hanbury, and now ready for 
the press; a large number of copies of which were immediately sub- 
scribed for by the persons present. It exhibited, a statement of the 
debts of their chapels, as far as they were ascertained—which were 
treated as an affair affecting the whole body—and arrangements for 
their gradual liquidation,—were spoken of as being under mature 
consideration—It referred to certain efforts already made to spread 
their system in Canada: and urged most decidedly the taking up of 
the cause of domestic missions, by the union, in its destinctive 
character—This last subject occasioned considerable discussion,— 
which resulted in the almost unanimous decision of the body, to 
take up the subject of missions, distinctly as a sect, upon strictly 
Congregational principles,—to prosecute the subject both at home; 
and in their colonies, and to begin at once with the colonies. In 
consequence of this determination, a public meeting, was held a few 
nights afterwards, and the necessary arrangements made, to prose- 
cute the work of Foreign Missions in the colonies,through a commit- 
tee of the union.—Preparatory to which the body appointed a 
treasurer, three secretaries, and a committe of fifteen persons, 
with power to increase their numbers,—to act during the ensuing 
year. 
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This proceeding struck me, not only as proper in itself and per- 
fectly natural and praiseworthy; but asa new indication, of which so 
many have already been given, and new ones are furnished every 
day, that every church which really understands the great end of its 
existence, will not only take up in its organized character, the total 
subject of the world’s conversion in its whole length and breadth; but 
will at length perceive that the moment one admits that there exists 
in its faith, order or practice, any thing which prevents this—it ad- 
mits at the same time, its own unfitness to be any longer considered 
a church of Jesus Christ. To preserve and extend the truth, as it 
is in Jesus! for what other object does any church exist? And if 
they be not suited to these objects—of what use are they? 

I rejoiced therefore, both in the act,—and in the mode of doing 
it, and the principles on which it was done. There might have 
been a little too much said, both in the union, and at the public 
meeting,—in a purely sectarian temper. I was very particularly 
struck with this, in the circular letter, which was read by Dr. Ross 
and directed to be printed and circulated. It was long, feeble, erro- 
neous in statement,—and too sectarian to be in good taste, not to 
say in enlarged charity.—I may not do it justice; or those to whom 
it was committed may modify before printing it. I judge of it, only 
from hearing it read: but some of its statements, in regard to the 
necessary connexion between the Congregational form of church 
order, and a sound faith, and true piety, on one hand,—and the 
natural and constant tendency of ail other forms to error and de- 
clension,—were so out of the way—that I regretted no opportunity 
was allowed me, to express pointedly my sentiments, in regard to 
such doctrines. 

A committee was also appointed on the subject of slavery in 
America—which reported at the adjourned meeting of the body, a 
series of resolutions—which were modified and referred to the gen- 
eral committee and afterwards printed. I was prevented from being 
present, on that occasion, by severe indisposition. These resolu- 
tions embrace, an affectionate appeal to the Christians of the United 
States on the painful subject; and tho’ evidently drawn up by per- 
sons, who lack information, and therefore hold some opinions, 
which they would modify—and use some expressions, which are for- 
eign to the real state and difficulties of the question, and are calcu- 
lated to give pain; yet onthe whole—lI have seen nothing emana- 
ting from any British source, more worthy of serious regard. This 
is to be considered no slight praise, when it is remembered, that 
the infusion of bitter, furious, andignorant passion and prejudice, 
with which the abolition party in both countries, has been poison- 
ing the public conscience—has diffused itself in England, as in 
America, chiefly among the Congregational churches. 

The second meeting of the body, was perhaps nearly as much 
political as ecclesiastical. The subject of dissenters’ grievances,—a 
theme of everlasting recurrence as well as eternal excitement—and 
particularly the matter of church rates, was taken up and the meet- 
ing pledged ‘“‘to endeavour by petitioning, and every other lawful 
means, to obtain the removal of this odious impost.’’—Nor can the 
charge of introducing extraneous matter, be now laid upon the 
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body. For in their primary address issued in 1834, they distinctly 
take up the whole subject of their grievances, as a matter which 
Christian duty calls them to enlist in, thoroughly and zealously; and 
this although in the same address the fear is expressed that such a 
course of excitement and contention would prove injurious to their 
spiritual interests. And in the minutes of the fifth annual meeting, 
in the year 1835—the plan published eat the end declares that one of 
the direct objects of their union is ‘‘to assist in maturing and enlar- 
ging the civil rights of Protestant dissenters.” 

It is not my part to say, whetherit would not have been wiser, to 
have kept their religious profession and proceedings, wholly distinct 
from their civil contests: whether indeed it would not have been 
better, to suffer even greater evils than they were called on toendure, 
rather than mix the redress of them, not only with their religious 
principles and feelings—but really with their ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The effects of these measures on themselves, I may speak 
of in another place. But their having taken this ground, it seems 
to me, places them in circumstances of a very peculiar character— 
as it regards other denominations—and especially those who reside 
in foreign countries. 

This union, is to a certain intent a political organization in its 
very nature and origin. Nor does it require any penetration to 
discover, that the changes at which it aims in the present constitu- 
tion of the British realm, amount to the most fundamental revolution 
both in church and state. I am ready to admit the entire justice of 
all their claims. I am prepared as a freeman, and a republican, 
to bid them God’s speed—But I am not clear that I could say there 
is any Christian necessity for their success: for the Christian religion 
comports, on the part of the governed, with any sort of social con- 
dition.—Nor am | satisfied of the propriety, or duty, of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United Utates, implicating itself directly or 
indirectly in projecting changes—of the civil polity of a foreign state. 

It is possible there may be some ready to accuse me of refining 
too much in these suggestions. I would not push them to the extent 
of dissolving our connexion withthis union. But I see in the facts 
on which they rest, grounds for caution and more mature reflec- 
tion than the case has heretofore received. And when other causes 
which concur from various quarters are all considered—lI am strongly 
inclined to the belief that the great objects contemplated by those 
who projected the existing intercourse, will be better secured by a 
correspondence by letter, than by delegates. The subject of slavery, 
little understood in England, is to be made, even more prominent 
than heretofore; promising nothing so certainly as continual heart 
burnings, and a final rupture between the churches of the two 
countries, if not between the countries themselves. Intrigues are 
already on foot in both countries to secure delegations of certain 
complexions on various subjects both practical and speculative. 
And while in point of fact, it seems absurd to send commissioners, 
across the Atlantic to attend on a body, whose annual sessions do 
not extend beyond afew hours; on the other hand, the history of 
our church in America, conduces to show, asa general truth, that 
it has been our habit to pay rather more than an equivalant, for sim- 
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ilar privileges. I have not made these observations without much 
hesitation: and after all nothing would be further from the fact, than 
for any one to infer, that 1 would favour any step, which did not 
seem to lead towards the most enlarged and intimate fellowship, 
amongst all the Christians on earth.— 

The proceedings to which I have referred—the general character 
of the union itselfi—and its former publications—were matters of 
great importance, as well as profound interest to me—in their bear- 
ing upon questions affecting the position and prospects, as well as 
the destinctive character, of the great body of Congregational dis- 
senters. AsI shall be obliged to speak of them again, in connexion 
with the other religious denominations of Britain—I omit for the 
present, any particular account of the sect, represented in the union, 
whose objects, and one of whose meetings, I have now briefly 
described. It seems however not amiss to observe here, that the 
true character of this branch of the British church, appears to be very 
imperfectly understood, by their brethren, either at home or abroad: 
and that one great reason of this is, their own want of any homoge- 
nious religious character. Their want of any common creed— 
agreed modes of business and worship—general and fixed ideas 
in which they are united on many important subjects —and 
indeed of any effectual bond of union—must render them in ordin- 
ary times, an inefficient body,—and will explain why the public 
will always underrate them during such times. But in every period 
of excitement, commotion and effort—their propensities to inde- 
pendency yield to the pressing necessity for united action—that 
concert naturally takes place, in the very point of most intense 
activity:—their religious system being at all times deeply imbued 
with political ideas and aims, they enter with courage and prepara- 
tion upon scenes from which other Christians shrink, for lack of 
taste or knowledge—and become more and more important and 
influential—as the crises becomes more and more severe. Such 
has undoubtedly been their past history; and such, unless I greatly 
err—will be their character in all future time. Men may yet see 
this sect—now little estimated,—decide the fate of England;—and 
perhaps bear upon their hardy shoulders—another Cromwell,— 
over the broken fragments of thrones, altars and armories to the Pro- 
tectorate of another mighty Commonwealth! And who shall pre- 
sume to censure them, if they shall see themselves shut up to galling 
servitude, or glorious victory! Who will say it is criminal in such 


as languish under hopeless oppression—to dictate law with enlight- 
ened and noble moderation ! 
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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE ASSLMBLY oF 1837. 
No. 3 
The case of the Four Separated Synods. 


On the Ist of June the Assembly passed the following resolu- 
tion, by a vote of 132, to 105: 


Resolved, That by the operation of the abrogation of the plan of 
union of 1SQ}, the Synod of the Western Reserve is, and is hereby 


declared to be, no longer a part of the Presbyterian church, in the 
United States of America. 


On the 5th of June the Assembly passed the four following reso- 


lutions; the first by a vote of 115, to 88 and | non liquet.—and the 
three last by a vote of 113 to 60. 


Be it Resolved. By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America: 


1. That in consequence of the abrogation by this Assembly, of the 
Plan of Union of 1801, between it and the General Association, of Connecti- 
cut as utterly unconstitutional, and therefore null and void from the begin- 
uing: the Synods of Utica, Geneva and Gennessee, which were formed and 
attached to this body, under and ‘n execution of said plan of union, be and are 
hereby declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyte- 
rian church of the United States of America, and that they are not in form 
nor in fact an integral portion of said church. 

2. That the solicitude of this Assembly on the whole subject, and its 
urgency for the immediate decision of it are greatly increased by reason of 
the gross disorders which are ascertained tv have prevailed in those Synods, 
(as well as the Synod of the Western Reserve, against which a declarative 
resolution similar to the first of these has been passed during our present 
sessions,) it being made clear to us that even the Plan of Union itself was 
never consistently carried into effeet by those professing to act under it. 

8. That the General Assembly has no intention by these ame 
by that passed in the case of the Synod ef the Western Reserve,) to affect 
in any way the ministerial standing of any members of either of said Synods, 
nor to disturb the pastoral relation in any church, nor to interfere with the 
duties er relations of private Christians in their respective congregations; 
but only to declare and determine according to the truth and necessity of 
the case, and by virtue of the full authority existing in it for that purprse, 
the relation of all said Synods, and all) their constituent facts to this body, 
and to the Presbyterian church in the United States. 

4. "That inasmuch as there are reported to be several churches and min- 
isters, if not one or two Presbyteries, now in connexion with one or more 
of said Synods, which are strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order: be it 
therefore further resolved, that all said churches and ministers who wish to 
unite with us, are hereby directed to apply for admission into these Pres- 
byteries belonging to our cunnexion, which are most convenient to their 
respective locations, and that any such Presbytery as aforesaid, being strict- 
ly Presbyterian in doctrine and order, and now in connexion with either of 
said Synods, as may desire to unite with us, are hereby directed to make 
application, with a full statement of their cases, to the next General As- 
sembly, which will take proper order thereon. 
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These various resolutions present a case of most unusual and 
thrilling interest. They exhibit a course of proceeding unparalelled 
for its firmness—decision and efficiency—in the churches of the 
United States, and rarely exceeded in the history of the church of 
God. Whether it was prompted by zeal for the truth and faithful- 
ness to God—or by a base love of power, and a blind devotion to 
party,—this and coming generations will decide, according to their 
own views of the value of truth and purity,—and the necessity of 
obeying Christ, at all costs. But none can deny to the authors of 
these acts, the most resolute adherence to the principles they em- 
braced—the most admirable candour in the full and unreserved 
avowal before earth and heaven of those principles, and the ends 
they aimed at by obeying them—and the most segacious constancy 
in the patient and courageous following out of means calculated to 
attain their avowed objects.— 

Surely it is a remarkable sight to behold a church—which has 
been for ages labouring to extend itself—suddenly stop short—and 
so act as to deprive itself of a fourth or fifth part of its apparent 
strength! It requires a blind faith indeed to believe, that a commu- 
nion which had thrown open its doors for many years, with a con- 
fiding frankness before unknown—and allowed free entrance, near- 
ly without question, should, without reason, against its whole habits 
of life, modes of action, and apparent interest, not only shut these 
doors abruptly, but as some say, force out of doors in doing it, so 
prodigious a portion, of those claiming to be lawfully within the 
house.— Men do not ordinarily allow their conduct,to be so glaringly 
in contrast with their interest—without some exceedingly weighty 
reason.—And while we fully admit, that reasons the most weighty 
are necessary to justify the conduct of the last Assembly in the 
matter now under review—we are convinced not only that a full 
justification can be made out for it—but that any less decided action 
would have been at once faithless, childish and futile, under the 
actual circumstances of the case.—We crave the reader’s candid 
attention, while we attempt the proof of this declaration. 

We have published in a former number of this periodical, the 
Testimony and Memorial of the Convention of 1837. ‘There are set 
forth minutely and in order, the errors in doctrine, and the disorders 
in practice, of which the orthodox complain. Any man who now 
doubts that the errors there condemned are the errors of the New 
School party, only thereby proves his own ignorance of passing 
events. New Schoolmen, who deny that they hold the chief part 
ot them, only show that they are unworthy of belief, in stating a fact. 
They are the root of the whole trouble not only in our church, but 
in all the churches: and if men do not hold them, why do they hold 
so tenaceously to all who do hold them? If men do not hold them 
—why do they refuse to give ample satisfaction to those who at first 
feared, and then were forced to believe they did hold them? Why 
do they allow the church to be convulsed—on account of non-exis- 
tent figments ?-—It is too late now to discuss this matter as a ques- 
tion of fact, and he who requires it, gives just suspicion at once, of 
his sincerity and soundness. 
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Neither shall we now attempt to prove that these errors and 
disorders, are utterly intolerable, by any Christian church. Noman 
who has experienced the saving grace of God—surely no man of 
evangelical views—and beyond dispute no sound Presbyterian, can 
possibly hesitate one moment on such a subject. The whole aspect 
of these heresies and irregularities—is utterly inconsistent with the 
gospel of God:—so clearly so, that even those who have published 
them, did in the late Assembly, when brought plumply up to assert 
or deny them, generally decline voting, or voted against them. 


The third step in the case brings up the question before us. The 
wide extent of these errors—has nearly proved fatal to our church. 
They have rent the body of Friends; they have split up the Congre- 
gational churches; they have deluged the Baptist church; they have 
infected all bodies of professing Christians. But a few years ago, 
excellent and wise men in our church did indeed believe that very 
few— perhaps not above a few dozen Presbyterian ministers actually 
held them. If such views were then correct—how sadly have these 
few dozens multiplied since? For in 1836, the majority of the 
Assembly voted in substance, that the chief part of these errors, 
were solemn truths—by rejecting the resolution of Dr. Miller in re- 
gard to Mr. Barns’s notes on the Epistle to the Romans: and Dr. 
Peters, Dr. Skinner and all the leaders of the New School party in 
that body, are reported by their own friends and, in friendly prints 
to have declared openly their adhesion to Mr. Barns’s sentiments. 
Nor is this all; for repeatedly in the last Assembly, did the various 
speakers of that party assert that they had the majority of our church 
—and that our majority in that Assembly was merely accidental. 

Here then is the state of the case.—Fatal errors and disorders 
prevail in the church. They who hold them believe themselves to 
be the majority of the whole body,—and need only ¢arry out their 
plans for usurping power, by making small presbyteries, to give 
them the rule, even if they were considerably the smaller portion. 
These persons by the fulland unqualified admission of all interests, 
are too much unlike the other portion of the church to enable them 
to continue—a union, profitable or pleasant to either side. The 
orthodox had proposed terms of voluntary separation which were not 
only just and liberal—but most generous; and these were rejected, 
after equivoction, and uncanded chicanery and amid boasts of future 
power and majorities—sneers at our accidental majority—and un- 
measured abuse of our leading men, our best measures—and our 
general policy. The plan of union had been abrogated;—and that 
abrogation was pronouncedto be high handed,—unconstitutional— 
void, and so on; and would of course be undone, when these 
‘Smithfield men’’—with the price of slavesin the pocket of one aboli- 
tion leader,—and we know not how many shaven bills, in the pocket 
of that other leader whose taste and instinct led him to do the abuse 
of his party, should returnto power. The planof citation had been 
proposed—and was hardly passed by a small majority, under the 
scouts and derision of the New School party, with open assertions 
that it could never be executed, and should never be obeyed! 

Thus stood the case. And if ever a party was shut up by the 
hand of God, to do what his grace and providence required, we 
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were.—We remember that the committee of citation met on the ad- 
journment of the Assembly one Saturday afternoon—and after a 
painful session, and much diversity of opinion—adjourned without 
seeing their way clear. The same afternoon the committee for 
voluntary division met, and after several adjournments, finally failed 
of doing any thing! And so we stood on reporting the issue to 
the Assembly. We well remember, the anguish of our own spirit, 
at this juncture; and the trembling of heart with which we looked 
first towards what seemed to us the impending ruin of the church 
—and then humbly for the appearing of the Lord to succour us. 
And never shall we cease to bless the great shepherd of Israel, for 
his glorious coming to our deliverance. 

Our own conviction had long been that the Presbyterian church 
was solemnly bound, and that all its tribunals had full power to sep- 
arate from her communion, all such as having intruded into it— 
should be found on full consideration, and in the judgment of char- 
ity, unsuitable or unworthy members. We contended in short for 
Christian discipline; and we always considered this a complete rem- 
ecy for all our troubles. In this mind the writer of this article, ven- 
tured to suggest to the General Assembly, that as we had failed of 
voluntary separation, our plain duty was to separate as many mem- 
bers as should be found unsound in the way of discipline; and that we 
should commence at once, by ordering Presbyteries to try unsound 
members,—Synods to arraign unsound Presbyteries—and for the 
Assembly, to act at once and promptly on the Synods, by citing 
such as it should appear necessary to cite, and separating from our 
communion forthwith, such as the necessity and justice of the case 
required. Well do we remember the scowl of derision, and the 
laugh of open scorn, with which the “Smithfield men’’—received 
this statement. And long shall we be cheered by the lesson which 
the issue gave us, that an honest and manful course is not only 
the most creditable one to our Christian character, and the most 
comfortable one to our consciences—but is also the only one that 
promises at last, certain and permanent success. 

There is another episode to tell. Dr. Baxter of Va. was a member of 
the citation committee.—And here we may be excused for express- 
ing our deep sense of the obligations which the whole church owe, 
to the delegates of that ancient Commonwealth, both in the Conven- 
tion, and inthe Assembly. Well and nobly have they redeemed 
the character of the Virginia churches. At the head of this admi- 
table delegation, was the fine old gentleman, whose name I have 
just written.—It is to him I think that the Assembly was indebted for 
the suggestion which led it, as by a fine but strong cord thro’ the 
mazes and contentions, anid pressing difficulties of the case—and 
brought it out clear and free from the vast incubus of a bastrad con- 
gregationalism, steeped in all the errors and disorders, which had 
so fearfully harrassed and beset us. If, said he, the Plan of Union 


be unconstitutional, it was from the beginning null and void; because 
nothing contrary to the fundamental law which is the constitution— 
can have any legal force. But if the Plan of Union never had any 
legal or binding operation in the Presbyterian church—then of course 
the churches formed under it, on it, or by virtue of it, never were in 
our connexion;—and we need only pass a declarative act to that effect. 
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We find ourselves then arrived at the two great lines of argument 
by which the resolutions of the Assembly now printed, are to be 
defended. 

I. tHat Tue Ass—EMBLY HAD FULL POWER TO DO WHAT IT DID IN 
THE CASE OF THE FouR SY NODS, IN THE WAY OF DISCIPLINE. 

Il. Tuat ir WAs OBLIGED, BY THE VERY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
BODY ITSELF, TO DO WHAT IT DID, EVEN IF THE CASE HAD NOT RE- 
QUIRED DISCIPLINE ATALL. These two propositions we shall briefly 
illustrate and enforce. And in order to simplify the subject, we will 
present in two separate and successive series, such arguments and 
considerations as appear to us perfectly conclusive of the whole 
subject. 


The Argument from the nature and duty of Discipline. 


I. The right of any person to be a private member, a Ruling Elder, 
ora Minister in the Presbyterian church, is by no means a perfect 
and absolute right—It is on the other hand, a right qualified by many 
conditions, and dependent on a variety of contingent facts princi- 
ples and circumstances. So also of the right of churches, to be 
under the watch of our Presbyteries, of the latter to be attached to 
Synods, and of these to be under the care of the General Assembly. 
The conditions laid down in our standards, are in every case con- 
ditions precedent; and the moment these conditions are violated, 
that moment, in the eye of God, of morality and of logic—the re- 
sulting rights are gone. Thus no man has a right, of any kind or 
sort, to be a Pelagian, and at the same time a Presbyterian Minister; 
nor has any association of Congregational churches any sort of right 
to call itself a Presbytery and claim the rights of one.—As to the 
methods of proving, and determining such questions—that is an- 
ether matter, which is merely of form and detail—and will be spo- 
ken of presently: but the substance of the case is not in the form— 
nor in the view of reason necessarily dependent on it. Therefore, 
the outcry of the separated Synods about violated rights, 1s mere 
humbug; for the very question at issue is, as to their ever having had 
any sort of right, in the very matter in hand. Nay more, if the 
conditions on which the resulting rights depend, be broken in fact 
but nominally and formally adhered to—it is a case of gross and de- 
liberate fraud which it is impossible to conceive that a true child of 
God could commit. And if this fraud be perpetrated under oath 
—it is premeditated, and wicked, false swearing, in the most awful 
matters of faith! The whole case is one over which every pretended 
Presbyterian should shudder, rather than baw] in popular meetings, 
and roar through party presses, about being deprived of sacred rights, 
vested in him by the wicked commission of deliberate wrongs! 

II. If it were even admitted that the constitution of the Presby- 
terian church had provided no adequate remedy for the enforcement 
of commanded duties or the redress of forbidden evils,—still noth- 
ing is clearer than that in such a case, it would be the duty and the 
right of its constitutional tribunals to create the necessary forms and 
methods of trial, redress, or cure, as the case mightbe. This is a 
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principle of universal application, in every form of organized society 
—and is indispensable to the existence of any kind of community; 
because no human wisdom can forsee, or provide for,all possible con- 
tingencies. Deficiente remedio justitia defecerit, is a maxim of the 
common law; and the court of King’s bench in England—the high- 
est source of administrative justice in that country,was always bound 
to fix aremedy for the enforcement of rights, not otherwise sufh- 
ciently enforcible. But in our church this principle, is from the 
very nature of our church order, whose model and whole rule of ac- 
tion we assert to be divine—of most peculiar application.—And 
most manifestly in acting upon it, we should keep in view the gen- 
eral rules already settled; as for example, the application of asound 
discipline, to purify the church of intruders—being a settled princi- 
ple,—the use of a new remedy if one were needful, in ap- 
plying such a rule—to purge the church of forbidden heresies—is a 
high and most binding duty on every church court. Therefore the 
cry of the excluded Synods that even if they were heretical, there 
was no adequate remedy against an unsound Synod—and that the 
remedy applied was unconstitutional because unprecedented—is 
mere sophistic ignorance, even if the facts were all true. 

Ill. We go still further. Itisabsurd to suppose that any system 
should provide for a case involving its own radicalcorruption. Every 
system provides for making its own parts, come back into order when 
disordered;—and no more. But if the spreading corruption of the 
parts has already proceeded so far, that cure is no longer possible 
to them, then the only alternative is to stand by and see the gradual 
and certain ruin of the system itself, or to fall back on the perfectly 
clear principles stated in the Ist head above—and declare and en- 
force, in an extraordinary way, those truths and duties, which the 
very existing corruptions render difficult, or impossible to be defined 
and maintained in ordinary ways. The principles on which all 
constitutions rest, if true, are so before and independently of their 
creation or existence: and when constitutions are so perverted as 
to defeat in practice their own ends, then they who enforce the 
principles of the constitution, even in an extraordinary way—and 
not they who transgress both those original principles, and the pos- 
itive enactments which define them—are the true friends and con- 
servators of the constitution itself. Such a state of things is extra- 
ordinary;—but when it really occurs, men faithful to truth, to God, 
and to his church, will never shrink from the duties it imposes, upon 
all who prefer self-preservation in righteousness, to self-immolation 
for the advancement of wicked and deceitful error.— 

IV. The real case, that did exist—bad as it was, had however 
suflicient provision made for it. For it is an undisputed and uni- 
versal principle in the interpretation of all instruments, that they 
must be so interpreted as to be consistent with themselves, and so 
as not to defeat the end of their formation. This principle applied 
to written constitutions, necessarily gives birth to a second—which 
is itself of universal acceptation; namely—that where a specific pow- 
er is vested, ail powers necessary to enforce that, are also vested; 
and that the right to decide when and to what extent these resulting 

powers arise must abide in some tribunal created by the instrument 
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itself—if not otherwise expressly provided for. Now no man in 
his senses will deny that the standards of the Presbyterian church 
had a definite object in view; nor that the errors and disorders, al- 
ledged, yea, and proved to be widely disseminated in the four 
Synods—are totally contrary to that definite object, and the whole 
scope of those standards.—Then all powers necessary to expel 
these errors, are by the very force of the proposition—vested in the 
bodies directed to expel them. And as this direction is explicit— 
in regard to every one of our tribunals, every one in its respective 
sphere would possess all necessary power to do the thing ordered, 
even in default of specific provisions. And so, as the Assembly 1s 
the only tribunal above the Synods, and therefore the only one that 
can act with authority over them, it follows that the Assembly has 
power, of whatever spiritual kind, may be necessary to preserve 
our doctrine and order, against corrupt Synods. And in the exer- 
cise of this power, the Assembly might if necessity were laid on it, 
proceed to the excision of an indefinite number of Synods; for the 
preservation of our standards is the fundamental duty of the Assem- 
bly. 

‘V. This is not a new case at all, in this particular aspect of it: 
but on the contrary, every principle of it here contended for has al- 
ready and long ago been settled by the General Assembly, and 
acquiesced in by the whole church. Early in this century what was 
called a great revival of religion occurred in portions of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. False teachers arose—disorders followed—trouble 
came—and discipline supervened. The Presbytery of Cumberland 
belonging to the Synod of Kentucky—became peculiarly obnoxious 
—and like the New School men of our days, multiplied its ministers 
and its heresies, in equal ratio, until there was much reason to 
fear, that its unsound and incompetent members, would treat the 
Synod, just as the Assembly has been in eminent danger of being 
treated. ‘The Synod took up the case in earnest—and after such an 
examination of it as satisfied them—declared the Presbytery of 
Cumberland to be no longer in its communion. After some delay, 
the Assembly fully approved this act, and even thanked the Synod 
for its conduct.—Now let any one find any more authority in our 
standards for a Synod to cut off an unsound Presbytery—than for the 
Assembly to cut off an unsound Synod—and he will do a grand 
service to his New school brethren. Chapter XI. of our Form of 
Government treats of Synods; Chapter XII. of the General Assem- 
bly. Let the reader study them together—and we boldly assert 
there is just as much power vested by the latter, for the Assembly 
to separate from it a heretical Synod—as by the former for a Synod 
to separate from it an unsonnd Presbytery. By the one, Synods are 
directed ‘‘to take effectual care that the Presbyteries observe the con- 
stitution of the church.’ (Chap. XI Sec. 4.) —And on this, which is 
the largest grant of power in the chapter, the Synod of Kentucky 
cut off the Presbytery of Cumberland, which would not “observe 
the Constitution of the church;’? and all the church thanked the 
Synod for it! But by the other, the Assembly, is declared to possess 

“the power of suppressing schismatical contentions and disputations;”’ 

as well as that of “‘atlempting reformation of manners, and the pro- 
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motion of charity, truth and holiness;’—(Chap. XII Sec. 5.) and upon 
this grant alone, upon the principles of the former decision—the four 
contentious,disputations,schismatical Synods, might righteously have 
been cut off—and thereby, manners would have been, and will be 
reformed; and cliarity, truth, and holiness promoted; yea, and we 
doubt not, the parallel! will be complete, in the bestowal of the hearty 
thanks of the whole true Presbyterian church, in this as in the for- 
mer case, upon wise, faithful, and consistent men, who have, hu- 
manly speaking, saved the body from destruction. 

In these cases the parallel in doctrine, was as complete, as that 
of the principles involved and the conduct of the respective parties. 
It has fallen to our lot to know somewhat intimately the material 
facts, and many of the principal actors in both cases: and we think 
ourselves permitted to devote a paragraph, to show, that if ever any 
thing was fully established by human testimony, then it is certain, 
that the doctrinal errors of the Cumberland Presbytery—and the 
four Synods, are essentially the same. Let us state the nature of 
the proof. 

1. Joshua L. Wilson D. D. of Ohio, and James Blythe D. D. of 
Indiana—were both well acquainted with all the Cumberland con- 
troversy, and all the steps thro’ which the matter passed. They 
then stood firm for the truth; they have now again passed thro’ the 
New School controversy. They both yet live to testify that the 
doctrinal errors of the two eras and parties, are essentially the same. 
Often have we conversed with the last named of the two—and 
heard him say, these errors of the New School are the very errors, 
which convulsed the church in Kentucky above thirty years ago. 
And to the same purport, was the open and public testimony, of 
Archibald Cameron, lately fallen asleep in Jesus—and who left be- 
hind him, but few ministers equal to himself, either in learning, tal- 
ants, or honesty. 

2. The Rev. Robert Marshall, had been carried away with the 
new opinions, in his younger days. He was a most powerful 
speaker—and one of the strongest men on that side. _In after life 
he returned to a sound faith and the Presbyterian church. We heard 
and saw him, in the West Lexington Presbytery, at Georgetown in 
Kentucky, about the year IS3l1 or 2, take in his hand, the ‘Faith 
according to common sense’’ of Frederick A. Ross of Tennessee, 
then recently published in the Calvanistic Magazine —and solemnly 
warn the churches, against its contents, and against the New The- 
ology in general, as the very essence of the opinions, by which he 
had fallen, andfrom which by the grace of God—he had been res- 
tored. 

3. The Rev. Barton W. Stone, the founder of the sect which is 
called the Christian body—or New Lights, was a Presbyterian min- 
ister—embraced the New opinions, between 18S00—and 1810—and 
from that time until now, if he still lives—actively as consistently, 
and we add for the benefit of our New Lights, honestly advocated 
them. This Christian body in Kentucky is now united with the 
Campbellite Baptists,;—and we have known ministers of the two 
sects go down into the water together, and alternately dip their con- 
verts. This Mr. Stone, has publicly declared, that many of the 
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opinions of the New School—are those for which he has all along 
contended: and where they differ we believe it is because his opin- 
ions are the more reasonable and philosophical of the two. 

4. The present sect of Cumberland Presbyterians, was formed 
some time after the excision of that Presbytery by three members of 
it—who tho’ not perhaps cordially Presbyterians—when not New 
Lights in doctrine. We are not intimately acquainted with their 
present condition; but our impression 1s, that itis a tolerably sound 
little body—which considers itself standing on the crack between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. And this we venture to predict, will be 
the precise result with the better sort of half-breeds, embraced in 


the four Synods. 


5. The more rampant of the Cumberland hereticks, ran into 
Shaking Quakerism: Mr. Macnama, and Mr. Dunlevy, who were 
both Presbyterian Preachers—being amongst the founders of that 
fanatical society in the West. And already, multitudes of New 
School men have become Perfectionists, and even nominal Presby- 
terian ministers have been found, to teach a fanaticism, worse than 
Shakerism. 

VI. The only remaining question on this branch of the subject 
is, did the facts of the case, as to the real state of the region embraced 
in the four Synods—justify the Assembly to proceed to extremities, 
as in a case of Discipline.—For ourselves we are ready to say that 
at the time we were called on to decide this question we not only 
considered the case fully made out for decisive action, and ourselves 
shut up to the clear necessity of deciding as we did; but the more 
we reflect on the whole matter, the more firmly do we remain con- 
vinced, that what was done was right, and that the hand of God 
was most visibly in the whole business, and conducted us to the 
blessed result, to which we came. Here also we will be alittle 
specific. 

1. The presumption of reason and law is that the four Synods, 
and the churches composing them, are precisely as the plan of union 
on which they are formed, would make them. No man’s title can 
be better than his patent. No man’s religion is purer than his Bible. 
Here is the plan on which these churches are formed; in the absence 
of all proof we are obliged to believe that the churches are just what 
they ought to be—taking the plan as the model. If the model is 
perverted, so much the worse; as the inference is then still stronger 
against the churches. But by the model,—out of every seven cases 
provided for, six would be directly at war with the standards of our 
church; as any one may seeon perusing the planof union. Then 
if the preservation of our standards be a good reason for the exer- 
cise of discipline—here was an imperative presumption, against all 
these Synods. 

2. This presumption of law and reason, was rendered a certainty 
by the records of the Synods, and the facts touching these records. 
—In the first place these records concealed material facts, which 
they ought to have recorded, and which not having recorded, the 
evident fact and necessary presumption is—would have been against 
themif recorded. Thus in regard to the proportion of Elders, and of 
Congregational churches;—in relation to cases of discipline, espe- 
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cially where they embraced doctrinal questions; and generally, in all 
Such matters as would, if fully recorded, exhibit the real state of the 
region,—material parts of their records were deficient. But secondly 
these records as far as they went, showed that the plan of union 
was in full and complete operation; that persons not ordained, sat 
in all those Synods as Ruling Elders; and that the order of our church 
was, In many fundamental _ respects violated habitually. All this, 
was at the end, of a six years’ distussion of the questions at issue, 
and after one of the four Synods--( Western Reserve,) had been once 
called to the bar of the Assembly. 

3. The testimony actually before the Assembly was such as to 
satisfy every reasonable man—that this whole region, was deeply 
infected with all the errors and disorders which had threatened the 
ruin of our church. This testimony is in great part before the pub- 
lic, in a multitude of forms—such as books, pamphlets, periodical 
reviews, newspapers, and controversial tracts—Much of it, has been 
stated from year to year, for the last six years on the floor of the 
General Assembly—by persons from the infected region, and that 
round about. Many members personally knew a multitude of facts. 
Members from the region, and especially from the Western Reserve 
stated, in order to defend their conduct, facts which convinced 
many, that things were worse than could as yet be ascertained: while 
members from the other Synods, and other members also were pre- 
vented from making more full developements,. by the cries and 
uproar for order, on the part of the New School party. Many 
official papers such as letters from stated clerks of Presbyteries and 
Synods were before the Assembly.—The past acts of the Members 
from these Synods in the Assembly in former years, confirmed all 
this mass of proof; and showed that really the question had finally 
become as stated by Dr. Peters in the Assembly of 1836—whether 
the orthodox should any longer be tolerated.—In addition to this, 
many delegates from the three New York Sytiods—after seeing the 
turn matters took in relationto the Western Reserve—refused ta 
testify at all—and remained dumb, when candour and interest both 
required them to speak; and this they did by concert with their par- 
ty, as is since fully proved, although they have tried to make the 
world believe they had a desire to speak fully out—and were refused 
opportunity. The whole case-was fully before the Assembly, in all 
is merits, and fully justified the temperate and candid statement, con- 
tained in the 2nd and 3rd of the series of resolutions, in relation to 
the three New York Synods.—But if any portion of the four Synods, 
is indeed sound, ample provision is made in the 4th resolution for 
its reunion with the church. And still further, let every Presbytery 
according to our book of discipline, go over the whole subject with 
its delegates, and make them explain, as the case may require, 
either why they did, or did not vote for the resolutions now under 
discussion. Truth and orthodoxy have every thing to gain by such a 
course; and we apprehendjthere are farmore who will find it difficult 
to excuse themselves for not favouring, than for having supported 
this glorious reform. 
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The Argument from Constitutional power and duty. 


I. We have demonstrated in a former paper that the plan of union 
was utterly unconstitutional. If so, the necessary result 1s, that it 
was always absolutely void and without any force whatever. For 
the Constitution is the fundamental law; and no subsequent resolu- 
tion of an Assembly can make that inoperative, by virtue of which 
the Assembly itself exists. But if a law be unconstitutional and 
void, every act performed under it is null—every interest founded 
on it is void—and every thing issuing out of it, is as completely in- 
operative as to any legal validity—as if the law itself never had exist- 
ed.—When the competent authority once ascertains the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act—the same decision which settles that point, 
draws after it all the consequences stated above. ‘This is the long 
settled and undeniable law of the case;—and all argument is idle on 
either side—as to this point. 

If. It is no relief to say that these Synods were formed, not in 
virtue of the plan itself fairly understood—but in some other manner 
consequent on its perversion. Still the case is harder; for they so 
perverted it, as has been already shown—as to make it more grossly 
unconstitutional in its construed, than in its real character. Nor is 
it any mitigation to say that the Assembly itself formed the Synod, 
without regard to the plan. For the Assembly had no shadow of 
power to form any but Presbyterian Synods, and if it attempted to 
gather Congregational churches, and mixed churches, into a Synod, 
—the act was as thoroughly illegal, as if it had gathered Baptist and 
Methodist churches into one. Let the thing be done by whom it 
might—or upon what pretext soever—it was always a gross assump- 
tion of power never vested—and the act was utterly void. 

III. Some have said, that the Assembly could not declare its own 
past acts unconstitutional, even if they were so. But this is a mere 
sophism. In every written constitution, there must be some tribu- 
nal to act as the conservator of the system; or force and revolution 
must decide every thing. Inthe Presbyterian church, we profess 
to believe that no human tribunal has any power to make any new 
laws, for God’s church; but only that our tribunals may expound 
and declare the true intent of the divine laws already promulged by 
our Lord—and enforce them by spiritual means only. In this case 
such a rule as the one stated above, would either claim for our 
church infallibility—which is papism: or it would render it impossi- 
ble for us ever to rectify any thing erroneous— which is madness.— 
But what possible difference can it make, in reason, whether there 
be two or three tribunals, and you callone Congress, and another a 
Court; or whether you were to unite the powers of all in one, and 
call it Assembly? The New School people may if they chose, call 
our church order bad; but it is rather too much to say that it is, as 
to many indispensable functions a non-entity.—We remember that 
Col. Jessup, who passes for a good lawyer,took exception to the phra- 
seology of the resolution in the case of the Western Reserve; ‘‘/s and 
is hereby declared to be no longer a part of the Presbyterian church” 
&c.--were the words of the resolution. But said Col. Jessup--this is 
00 
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a falsehood;—for it is, now a part, whatever it may hereafter? And 
to our utter amazement a large part of a speech against the resolu- 
tion—was built on this idea—which even more than the one com- 
batted above emasculates the Assembly, by denying it power even 
to state its propositions, before voting on them. We say in a deed 
‘‘have bargained and sold, and do by these presents bargain sell and 
convey;’’ we sayin a law, “the said act shall be, and hereby is re- 
pealed;”’ the like in every paper that was ever artificially drawn. 
But we apprehend that Col. Jessup takes good care not to expose 
himself, by making such arguments, either in a court of law, or a 
legislative chamber. 

IV. It is also pretended that, the Assembly committed suicide 
by the declarative resolution against the four Synods,—and thereby 
annihilated itself.—If this were true, it is not easy tosee what could 
make the four Synodsthenceforward the true and only Presbyterian 
church—as some contend,—unless on the principle, of ducus, a non 
lucendo. But if the Assembly ruined itself—how should that impair 
the right of the Presbyteries to elect a new one? Suppose every 
member of the body had been swept off in a night—it would only 
have required another delegation of members from the Presbyteries; 
and no man in his senses would say the church was dissolved, or 
that the Assembly had ceased to exist. How then shall the sepa- 
ration of a comparatively small part of its nominal members from it 

—produce such mighty effects? The case is that of Esop’s fly,— 

who got on the'wheel of a coach, and exclaimed in ecstasy, what a 
dust we raise !—But if it be indeed true that the Assembly was ex- 
tinct after the passage of the resolution against the Synod of the 
Western Reserve—then two insuperable difficulties, beset the New 
School. First, why did they continue to sit and act till the end of 
the session; and why make such a fuss about the violated rights of 
the excluded delegates; and why did those delegates behave so 
outrageously, in attempts to force their way into a dead body, of 
mere private persons? And secondly, how can any New School 
Presbytery delegate members, to the next Assembly, which will 
meet under the order, by the appointment, and be constituted by 
commissioners only from those Presbyteries, of which the dead one 
was composed after its suicide! It is a sensible maxim of our In- 
dians, that a man who has two tongues can only speak to one person at 
a time! 

V. Much commotion is threatened about suits;—and notices were 
given to the clerk of the trustees of the General Assembly, by the 
commissioners from all the separated Synods, not to pay any funds, 
on any orders from the Assembly, after the passage of the resolu- 
tionsaffecting them. If these notices were obeyed the effect would 
be only to rob some scores of laborious missionaries of bread—turn 
some dozens of pious beneficiaries out of our theological seminaries 
—and reduce our venerable professors to want:—and all this by the 
‘act of persons, and churches, who never paid a farthing in the dollar 
of the funds now claimed;—and who have set themselves up, by 
way of example to ali men, as the most active, and benevolent of 
Christians. We say nothing of the spirit of litigeousness thus man- 
ifested; for the same sort of people, have always shown the very 
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same temper.—But what seems to us remarkable is, that they should 
have at once so little delicacy and so much love of money. The 
Orthodox offered the New School, half the funds of the church, as 
far as they had power to give them; tho’ both parties knew they 
were on no ground whatever entitled toa tenth. Nay say the four 
Synods—we alone, tho’ only a part, of a part—and that the part 
that gave little, must have all!!! Well gentlemen, if you get it, what 
then? We will tell you what. As to yourselves it will do you no 
cood—for the curse of fraud,dishonour, and broken vows will be on 
it. As to us, it will do us no harm; for our churches would, any 
time these seven years, have given twice as much, to be purged of 
the leven of your doctrines.—But the truth is, that this threat is all 
an after thought; it is ridiculous in itself; it will never be carried 
into execution; and if it should be,will only seal the ruin of the par- 
ty, who, undersuch circumstances, should make the attempt. Sue in- 
deed! Sue who? And for what? Shall a man sue a church session 
who will not let him come illegally, and stay improperly in the com- 
munion of a church? Shall a man sue a minister because he objects 
to his pew, which he rented under pretence of worshipping God— 
being converted into a cake-shop on Sunday?—lIt is all sheer non- 
sense. There is we venture to say, nothing to sue about, nobody 
to sue, no tribunal in which any action can be maintained—nor a 
party on earth to maintain the suit. Still further we assert, that if 
these things were otherwise—there can be no question—that the 
particular act of the Assembly now under discussion—would be sus- 
tained whenever and by whosoever fairly tested.— 

We have protracted this discussion to so considerable a length—~ 
that we omit much that we had intended to say, and close the arti- 
cle with a single reflection, which seems to us very important. No 
one can now entertain the least hope, of any future union of the 
two parties in the Presbyterian church.—If the next Assembly were 
to undo all the important acts of the last, and amongst other things, 
restore the four separated Synods, no one can doubt, but that a vio- 
lentrupture of the church would immediately ensue. What then is 
to be gained by such an issue? Or why should men pretending to 
the least particle of Orthodoxy, countenace operations, which must 
end in their own defeat—or in the ruin of the cause they profess 
to love? For ourselves, we consider the time for parley, as well as 
that for neutrality entirely passed: and we are fully convinced that 
every man who will not cordially sustain the acts of the last Assem- 
bly, ought to be considered an enemy to the Presbyterian church— 
and a New School man in disguise. A little firmness will now put 
this hated controversy at rest, during this generation at least; and 
therefore all who love God, in our church, should put themselves at 
once in the forefront of a contest, which cannot be lost, without deep 
injury and lasting dishonour—and which may be won by one vigor- 
ous and well concerted effort. Blessed be God, we hope in the fu- 
ture, with the same confidence that we rejoice in the past.— 


(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ) 
ESSAYS ON JUSTIFICATION. 
No. 2. 


JUSTIFICATION is Of God’s free grace. The Lord Jesus Christ 
by a life of spotless obedience, and by the suffering of death, 
fully discharged the debt of all who are justified, and made a real 
and perfect satisfaction to divine justice in their behalf. Rom. v. 
6, 8. ‘For when we were without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly, and God commendeth his love towards us, 1n 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing the law must be obeyed by the surety, and an adequate 
satisfaction rendered to Divine justice, the justification of the sin- 
ner is wholly an act of God’s free grace. 

It is an act of God’s free grace, inasmuch as Christ was freely 
given by the Father for those who are redeemed. Rom. viii. 32. ‘“He 
that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all things.” The gift of 
Christ proceeds entirely from the free and sovereign love of God. 
For ‘‘God so loved the world that he gare his only begotten son.” 
It is further an act of free grace, inasmuch as Christ’s obedience 
and satisfaction are in stead of the redeemed, and freely accepted 
by the Father by whom he is given. II. Cor. v. 21. ‘For he hath 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him:” and Eph. y. 2. ‘‘Christ gave 
himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God, a sweet smelling 
savour.’’ Christ being freely given, and his satisfaction and obe- 
dience being freely accepted by the Father; and he himself having 
cheerfully undertaken the work of the sinner’s redemption, and 
having accomplished this great work—the sinner’s justification is 
entirely an act of God’s free grace, and not on account of any 
thing in the sinner himself, or done by him. “It is not of works 
lest any man should boast,—by the deeds of the Jaw shall no flesh 
living be justified.’’ ‘Being justified freely by the grace of God 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.” It is thus 
free because the redemption that is in Christ is the channel through 
which justifying grace flows freely unto us, the obedience and death 
of Christ having removed every obstacle which prevented the free 
manifestation of God’s love towards sinners. In the application of 
salvation to us by the agency of the Spirit in order to our actual jus- 
tification, we have a further manifestation of the free grace of God. 
Lit. v. 7. ‘Not by works of righteousness which we have done but 
according to his mercy ‘hath he saved us by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abund- 
antly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by his 
grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.” We are thus freely justified that both the exact justice and 
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rich grace of God might be glorified in the justification of the sin- 
ner. Rom. iii. 26. ‘To declare I say at this time his righteous- 
ness, that God might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.’ Eph. u. 6,7. ‘God—hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. That in 
the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace 
in his kindness towards us through Jesus Christ.”? Justification 1s 
therefore ‘“‘an act of God’s free grace.” 

How remarkably is this scriptural view in contrast with the canon 
of the Roman church as quoted above. ‘‘Whoever shall afhrm— 
that the grace by which we are justified is only the favour of God— 
let him be accursed.” According to the preceding clause of the 
canon we are to believe that ‘‘grace and charity, which is shed 
abroad in the heart” is a part of the meritorious cause of our justi- 
fication. Yea in the 32d canon we are accursed—if we refuse to 
believe ‘‘that a man is justified by his good works, which are 
wrought by him through the grace of God, and the merits of Jesus 
Christ, of whom he is a living member,”’ and that these good works 
‘‘do really deserve increase of grace, eternal life, the enjoyment of that 
eternal life if he dies in a state of grace, and even an increase of 
glory.’ Cardinal Bellarmine in the true spirit of this canon, teaches 
that the phrase ‘by his grace” in Rom. iii. 24, ‘‘does not signify 
his (God’s) favour, but something else, namely, the effects thereof.” 
—De just. Lib. ii C. 3. Grace infused or “inherent righteousness,”’ 
is made evidently, a great part of the ground of our justification, 
although there is some merit ascribed to the redemption of Christ: 
but this, as is justly remarked—‘‘not because thereby solely we are ac- 
cepted before God—this is denied in the llth Canon—(as quoted 
above) but because it gives efficacy to our righteousness; so that ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic scheme, salvation is of works” — 
But the Scriptures affirm—lIt is ‘“‘not of works:’’ and when grace is 
used in reference to our justification before God, it invariably signi- 
fies his favour, or according to the passage quoted above from 
Ephesians.—‘‘The exceeding riches of grace 1n his kindness towards 
us through Jesus Christ. This ‘“‘kindness’’ as displayed in Christ, is 
the grace by which we are justified, and not that which is infused 
into the soul as we have become the living members of the body of 
‘Christ. This in its fruits in our lives, is an evidence of our union to 
Christ, and our justification before God—and not any part of its 
meritorious cause. We are enemies to the grace of God—if we 
hold not that justification is an act of God’s free, rich, and sov- 
reign grace, or favour, which flows abundantly through no other 
channe!l—than ‘‘the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

IV. One of the constituent parts of justification is pardon of sin. 
This consists in God’s absolving the sinner from the condemnation 
of the law on account of the satisfaction of Christ. Rom. viii. 1. 
‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.”” When the sinner is justified, he is viewed as invested with 
the righteousness of Christ ‘‘who delivered himself for him that he 
might redeem him from all iniquity.’”’ On account of this perfect 
righteousness the sentence of condemnation, written against him 
on account of sin, is erased; Christ having ‘‘nailed the hand-writing 
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to his cross,’’ when, “‘bearing the sins of his people in his own 
body.” 

That this pardon of sin is a constituent part of justification, is 
plain from Romans iv. 6. 8.—where the blessedness of a man is 
described as consisting in the forgiveness of his sins. ‘Even as 
David also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom the 
Lord imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.’ The 
blessedness of such consists in the pardon or non imputation of sin, 
on account of righteousness, imputed without works. This, as will 
be shown more fully in its place, is the righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘who was made sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.’ He was ‘‘made 
sin for us’’ as ‘“‘the Lord laid upon him, the iniquity of us all,” that 
he might ‘‘bear’’ the burden of our guilt “in his own body on the 
tree,’’ and render complete satisfaction for it to the law and justice 
of God. This satisfaction being transferred to the sinner for whom 
it was rendered, he is discharged from the debt which his sins had 
contracted. Being “found in Christ,” united to him, and one with 
him by a living faith, ‘there is therefore now no condemnation for 
him.’? He is purged from his sins—his iniquities are forgiven him, 
by his glorious Redeemer, ‘who is exalted a prince and a saviour 
to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sins.’ Pardon of sin 
therefore, is a part of our justification at the bar of God. It must 
be so, for uniess our sins are pardoned, we can receive no other 
spiritual blessing. If the hand-writing written against us, our sen- 
tence of eternal condemnation, is not erased, we can have no claim 
to the kingdom of heaven, but must forever ‘‘perish in our sins.” 
But happily, Christ was ‘“‘delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification.’’ Being for this end ‘‘delivered”’ he made am- 
ple atonement for our sins and he arose from the dead, and is ex- 
alted, in order to the justification of those for whom he paid the 
ransom, by the application of his blood‘‘which cleanses from all sin.” 
“The Lord is merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
iniquities he remembers no more.’ 

In pardon, the guilt of sin is removed, which is our actual obli- 
gation or liableness to eternal wrath. Eph. i. 3. We “were by 
nature the children of warth.”’ Romans v. 18. “By the offence of 
one judgment came upon all mento condemnation.’ But this guilt 
rendering us liable to condemnation and wrath, is taken away in 
pardon as a constituent of justification. It is entirely removed, and 
can never recur. ‘‘For there is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus—who hath delivered us from the wrath 
tocome.” ‘It is God that justifieth, whois he that condemneth?”’ 
And who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect?” 

After sins will not remove this pardon, and restore the sentence 
of condemnation, which has been erased—‘‘for the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance.’’ Moreover in this pardon all our 
sins are remitted—past present and future sins. Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities, *‘Ps. ciii. 3 Sins past and present are formally re- 
mitted, Ps. xxxu. l. lL acknowledged mysin unto thee, and mine 
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iniquity have I not hid; I said I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” —Rom. III. 26 
—‘‘Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past through the forbearance of God.” 

Future sins are pardoned, by securing the non-imputation of 
them as to the guilt of eternal wrath; because a great part of the 
blessedness of a justified person consists in this, that he is one ‘‘to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin’ Rom. iv. 8. However great 
his after transgressions—being once Justified there is ‘‘no condem- 
nation’ to him—for all his sins are pardoned through the blood of 
Christ. 

The prayer of the believer for the pardon of future sins, when 
committed, forms no objection to this consolitary doctrine, in as 
much as he prays for the pardon of these sins—that the guilt which 
renders him liable to fatherly displeasure may be removed. His 
prayer is, “‘restore to me the joys of thy salvation; uphold meby thy 
free spirit;’? and that he may enjoy a sense of forgiveness. Nor is 
this doctrine any encouragement to the commission of sin. Rom. 
vi. 1.2. ‘““What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound? God forbid. How shall we who are dead to 
sin live any longer therein?’ Besides, we are the workmanship of 
God created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works,’ and the pre- 
dominant disposition of the justified is, to hate sinas ‘‘the abomina- 
ble thing which God hates;’”? and hence they are ‘‘careful to main- 
tain good works’’ as the evidences of their gracious pardon. 

Popery is the enemy of the grace of God, and the peace and 
consolation of the Christian. Is justification assigns the victims of 
its ‘‘all deceivableness’”’ to excruciating tortures, for what it terms 
“venial,”’ or pardonable offences. Read the horrible Canon. 30 on 
Justi. ‘“Whoever shall affirm that when the grace of justification is 
received, the offence of the penitent sinner is so forgiven, and the 
sentence of eternal punishment reversed, that there remains no 
temporal punishment to be endured, before his entrance into the 

kingdom of heaven, either in this world, or in the future state, in 
purgatory: let him be accursed.” To pass by the ridiculous non- 
sense presented in the idea of temporal punishment endured in @ 
Suture state, this canon militates against the scriptural, and consoli- 
tary doctrine illustrated—that in our justification by faith in Christ, 
God ‘“forgiveth all our iniquities:’ 'The distinction of mortal and 
venial sins is not recognized in the scriptures. They represent all 
sinsas mortal. ‘‘The wages of sin is death.’ This is their awful 
representation, calculated to awaken conscience, and produce an 
abhorrence of all sin. ‘To the purgatorial fire of ancient Platonism, 
we are not to look for the purgation of any, even the least stain of 
sin. The blood of Jesus Christ ‘‘cleanseth us from all sin’ he having 
“by himself purged our sins’ forever ‘“‘sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high,” that he might “through’’ the efficacy of his 
own ‘“‘death’” “present us holy, and unblameable, and unreproveable 
in his sight.” Afiliction, chastisements, the justified endure in this 
life, but this endurance of these ills, possesses not the nature of atone- 
ment,or expiation, but is altogether disciplinary; and only as accompa- 
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nied by the grace of the Holy Spirit, do chastisements take away sin, 
and make us “partakers of his holiness.’ It is to the blood of 
Christ we are to look as the grand purifier; and we can rejoice, un- 
dismayed by the most appalling descriptions of papal purgatory 
which a venial priesthood in their craftiness present to alarm their 
degraded devotees—and lash them into a brutish subjection—we 
can rejoice, I repeat it with exultation, in the apostolic declaration 
Be it known unto you, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are 
justified form all things from which they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses.” Acts xiii. 38. 39. Blessed be God ‘‘we have re- 
demption through his blood even the forgiveness of sins.” 

V. A second constituent of justification is acceptance or recep~ 
tion as righteous, into the divine favour. When God pardons the 
sinner, he accepts his person as righteous, and receives him into 
perpetual favour. Rom. v. 8. 10. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Much more then being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if when we were enemies we were 
reconcaled to God by the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
ciled we shall be saved by his life.’ In this passage we are instruct- 
ed that Christ died for sinners, that they are justified by his blood, 
and thus saved from wrath, and reconciled to God by his death.”’ 
This reconciliation involves, acceptance, or admission into the divine 
favour. Sinners by nature are enemies to God, and God 1s their 
enemy. But the death of Christ by which full satisfaction has been 
rendered for their sins hath reconciled God to them; and when his 
death is applied to their hearts by the efficiency of his spirit, they are 
reconciled to God. ‘‘You hath he reconciled.’ We beseech you 
in Christ’s stead—be ye reconciled to God--He hath made peace by 
the blood of his cross’ —When God is thus reconciled to them, and 
they to God by embracing the righteonsness of Christ, they are 
‘Justified by his blood,’’ which evidently involves their admission 
into the favour of God, who is reconciled, and who hath reconciled 
them to himself, by applying to them “the atonement or reconcili- 
ation’’—which they ‘“‘have received.”” In one word, will not God 
who is now actually their friend, and they at friendship wit’ him, 
benevolently manifest to them his loving kindness, and admit them 
to fellowship with himself? Does he not “love the righteous ?’’ are 
they not now “found in Christ having on his righteousness,and will 
he not receive them cordially into his special favour, as invested 
with that “righteousness, with which he is well pleased?’ - Yea 
‘They are accepted as righteous in his sight,’’ and are ‘‘no longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.” 

There is implied in this reception into favour, the conferring of a 
title to life. ‘Being justified by his blood, they are made heirs ac- 
cording to the hope of eternal life.” Tit.ii, 7. They become 
“heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.’’ Eternal life with its 
immeasurable blessedness, and glory, is conferred upon them. ‘‘The 
gift of God is eternal life,” and ‘‘this life is in his son.” As “Joint 
heirs’’ with him they inherit this life for he hath said—‘he that be- 
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lieveth on me hath everlasting life.’ Freed from the sentence of 
death, they have awarded to them eternal life. “The wages of sin is 
death—but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord;” “AND GRACE REIGNETH THROUGH RIGHTEOUSNESS UNTO 
ETERNAL LIFE:” and praise be to the “glory of his grace wherein he 
hath made us ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
PAPAL DOMINATION IN SPAIN. 


Tue following facts respecting the relations of Spain to the Court 
of Rome for thirty years past, are extracted from the Foreign 
Review of March,1828.—The article is attributed to Robert Southey 
whose acquaintance with Spanish History, is as extensive and accu- 
rate as perhaps any man’s living. 

The Spanish bishops had been deprived of many of their rights, 
and were required to take the feudal oath of vassalage to the Pope. 
This oath is not in the canons, but has been inserted in the Romish 
Pontifical and is used for the same purpose for which it was invent- 
ed—that as, to convert the subjects of other potentates into 
creatures of the Pope. It is true that Dr. Curtis, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare declared upon oath to the 
Committee of parliament, that the Romish bishops took no other 
than the oath prescribed in the canons, of spiritual obedience; yet 
it is equally true, that every bishop takes the identical oath which 
King John of England swore, to Innocent III.—No General Coun- 
cil ever established the oath in question, but it stands in the Ponti- 
fical and is universally binding on every Romish prelate throughout 
the world. 

By the Concordat of 1753, the Pope gave to the King, the right 
of presentation to the Bishopirics, although this right belonged to the 
chapters: and the king in return gave to the Pope the right of con- 
firming his appointments, though this belonged to the Metropolitans. 
Thus the temporary nuncios “from Rome became perpetual em- 
bassadors and spies,—they were paid by the Spanish nation and 
they acted as the representatives of a foreign prince. 

The bull, ‘‘Auctorem fidev’ which confirmed the reprobation of the 
articles of the Gallican church; was withholden by the Royal Coun- 
cil of Spain from 1794 to 1800;—the first article condemned, was, 
that the Pope had no temporal power directly or indirectly over 
princes, and that he had no power to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance. Naples, Venice and Milan rejected this Bull up to 
1820. (See Gregoire’s Liberties of the church.) Butler says it was 
universally adopted in all things concerning faith and the essential 
discipline of the church; —but not until 1800, did Casson obtain 
the king’s placet for its promulgation i in Spain —He obtained it sur- 
reptitiously, and the king issued from San Lorenzo in December, 
ol 
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1800 a decree ordering all to receive it and commanding the Inqui- 
sition to prohibit all books against it and to proceed against all per- 
sons who contravened its enactments. It was by means of the 
infamous Godoy, the criminal favourite of the Queen, that this de- 
cree was obtained, and for this good work the Pope proclaimed 
Godoy DerenperR or THE Farrn. 

About the same time, (1800) the Pope took from the clergy one 
ninth of the tithes, and gave them to the king;—this he did, by 
virtue of his assumed prerogative as administrator of all the tempo- 
ral wealth of the church. Cassoni however delayed the execution 
of the brief until he could form a junta at Madrid, of monks and 
nuns, under whose sanction the tithes were to be collected and 
applied; and a yearly account was to be demanded of the king rela- 
tive to the application of the tithes,and to be sent to the Pope. The 
king, on knowing this,commanded the nuncio to delegate his powers 
in the matter to the Collector of ecclesiastical property on pain of 
banishment and the sequestration of hisrevenues. In 1796, Charles 
4th,was requested to protect the edition of the canons by which the 
Spanish church had been governed from the establishment of the 
Gothic monarchy to the 15th century. The Royal library undertook 
the collection, and having completed it, learned that the Jesuit, 
Andries Burriel, had previously done it, and that his manuscript 
was at Brussels. It was procured, but Charles was deterred from 
publishing it by the outcry, that the canons militated against the pre- 
tentions of the crown. He therefore ordered the Marquis Cavallero 
to examine what was of this nature, that it might be destroyed. It 
was replied that the publicity of the canons was such, having been 
so often referred to by the historians and the apologists of canonical 
liberty, that if any part were suppressed, it would be a despicable and 
faithless work. The canons were not published till 1813.—It 
ought never to be forgotten that Dr. Cortois afterwards Archbishop 
of Armagh and the other Irish monks at that time in Spain, were 
the bitter and determined enemies of the publication of the canons; 
—their reason was, that the canons established the independence 
of the national church, on the Romish See, and because it was only 
by means of the suppression of them, that the triumph of the false 
decretals, (forged for the aggrandizement of the papal power) was 
secured. The canons were presented to the Cortes in 1820, the 
native ecclesiastics patriotically desiring that the church might again 
be governed by them, 

O’Connel censures the cortes, and charges them and their adhe- 
rents with persecution; but this was their crime; they abolished the 
inquisition and the tax of St. Jago, and limited the amount to be 
sent to Rome to 1800 pounds sterling per annum. 

The restoration of the Royal family placed the yoke of papal 
bondage on the neck of the Spaniard. The present struggle is for the 
hberties of the church as well as of the nation. 


























MAN-——-WOMANRY: ABOLITIONISM IN THE FEMININE GENDER. 


Some unknown individual has sent us through the Post Office, a 
Pamphlet of 23 pages, containing the ‘‘Proceedings of the Anti-- 
Slavery Convention of American Women, held in the city of New York, 
— May 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1837.” Itappears that 71 Delegates 
in pettycoats and 103 honoraryists, during these four days’ pro- 
ceedings, passed more than fifty resolutions of various kinds—made 
speeches without number, prepared divers appeals, addresses, and 
circulars,and decided abundant principles of moral and religious duty 
and seem to have made as good amuimickry of the lords of creation, 
as could reasonably be expected, on a first attempt. We sincerely 
hope, that these excellent individuals, have been safely restored to 
their homes, their housewifery and their proper cares: and that 
having done enough for glory, they will hereafter be content, to 
abide in the sphere which God has appointed for them. And as 
they have discovered and asserted that “‘the right of petition is natu- 
ral and inalienable, derived immediately from God’—we venture to 
petition, as many of themas are ‘‘younger women’’--that they “marry, 
bear children, guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary 
to speak reproachfully, I. Timothy v. 14:” the ‘‘younger widows’’ 
we petition to beware of ‘“‘learning idleness, of wandering about, of 
becoming tattlers and busy-bodies, and speaking things which they 
ought not. I. Timothy v. 11-13: the young women who have hus- 
bands, we petition, ‘‘to be sober, to love their husbands, to love their 
children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to 
their own husbands, that the word of God be not blasphemed. Titus 
li. 4-5:"’ “the aged women likewise’’ we petition, that they be in 
behaviour as becometh holiness, not false accusors, not given to 
much wine, teachers of good things; Titus ii. 23;’—and all who 
will hearken to us, we petition, to remember that their highest orna- 
ment is ‘“‘a meek and quiet spirit I. Peter iii. 4;’’ that their sex was 
first in the transgression, and therefore they are forbidden “‘to teach 
orto usurp authority over the man’’—but are required to “bear in 
silence with all subjection, 1. Timothy 4. 9. 15:” and seeing that 
God has commanded them in express terms to keep silence and be 
under obedience in the churches and has pronounced every attempt 
at public speaking on their part shameful—and this both under the 
law and under the gospel, that their proper place is not that of public 
teachers of mankind—but that of private learners at home, of their 
lawful and natural protectors. (1 Cor. xiv. 33. 36.) 

But the whole scope and drift of the doings of these deluded 
females, are as marvelous, as the mode of procedure, was indelicate 
—unwomanly, and unscriptural. What however can be expected, 
when females forget the modesty of their nature and condition, and 
usurp the province of the stouter sex in marshalling public sentiment, 
and contending fiercely and rudely about the most exciting political 
questions of the age,—but that they should be betrayed into every 
sort of error, and exhibit a degree of folly, corresponding to the 
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excess of their impudence, and the impropriety of their behaviour. 
We have taken some pains to analize the pamphlet before ns, and 
and are grieved to be obliged to say, we consider it altogether the 
most mischievous in principle which lias lately fallen under our eyes. 
That our readers may see the justice of this opinion, as well as be 
better enabled to judge of the nature of abolitionism itself, and of 
the character of the instruments, by which it acts, we proceed to lay 
before them in a condensed and rational form the substance of the 
scattered principles contained in it. 

]. The fundamental principle of the pamphlet, and of the gather- 
ing whose proceedings it records, is that the women of the world 
have, and should exert, in a public and concentrated form, a vast if not 
an overruling influence over human affairs, of all kinds—and espe- 
cially over, the whole subject of slavery in the world. Coupled 
with these pretentions, are repeated expressions of opinion that 
heretofore, women have not occupied their proper place in society, 
and assurances that they are about to take matters into their own 
hands, and set them right. The writings of Mrs. Woolstonecraft, 
the mistress of Godwin, contain nothing on this subject more ab- 
surd and subversive of society than several of the resolutions and 
letters printed inthis pamphlet. We observe therefore that nothing 
less seems to be intended, than to produce a total revolution in 
human society, in regard to the condition, the duties and the rights 
of women. Thus on page 8 of the pamphlet, it is resolved on the 
motion of A. E. Grimke “that the women of America are solemnly 
called on by the spirit of the age, and the signs of the times fully to 
discuss the subject of slavery, that they may be prepared to meet 
the approaching emergency, and be qualified to act as women and as 
Christians on this all important subject.” In favour of this motion 
the mover and Lucretia Mott made speeches; and immediately on 
its passage the same ‘‘woman’’ (the word /ady seems, by a singular 
coincidence of fact with form to have been dropped by common 
consent) moved “that the time has come for woman to move in the 
sphere which providence has assigned her, and no longer remain 
satisfied in the circumscribed limits with which corrupt custom, and 
a perverted application of scripture have encircled her:”' &c. &e. 
Here again Lucretia Mott backed the mover; and after the unre- 
ported amendments of Mary Grew and A. L. Cox had ‘‘called forth 
an animated and interesting debate respecting the rights and duties 
of women”—the conventionesses resolved on the necessity of the 
proposed revolution, from pettycoats to pantaloons !—-If this grand 
change were only domestic, less might require to be said; and per- 
haps, “really in that department, these personages have more reason 
to complain, than their neighbours. Ifso, we sincerely pity them, 

—and as sincerely regret the necessity of making their private griefs 
public. But the truth is, succeeding resolutions, commit the party 
to a total revolution, in the female department, in trade, literature, 
church, and state: as the resolutions of the said ‘‘A. E. Grimke”— 
on pages 8 and 12; that of Martha Staggs on page 13, and most of 
the letters in the appendix prove. —We assert therefore in the most 
positive manner, that this pamphlet, exhibits a scheme for a total 
revolution in society, as to the whole subject of female duties and 
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rights; and that proof positive exists on the face of the proceedings 
that the 174 females constituting the convention, have already in a 
great degree emancipated themselves from the rules of delicacy, 
modesty, and decorum, prescribed by the gospel and by all polite 
and virtuous nations for the conduct of women—and signalized in 
their own persons, the benefits of the revolting change of manners, 
they have to propose to our fair countrywomen. 

2. The principles set forth by these disciples of Mrs Woolstone- 
craft’s man-womanry, amount also to a thorough social, civil and 
political revolution, in the states, and in the general government.-- 
S. M. Grimke on page 8, moves and the convention adopt, a de- 
nunciation of intermarriages, between slave holders and others. 
On the same page, is a resolution passed on the motion of S. M. 
Child, recommending ‘‘women’’ in certain states, to petition forthe 
change of laws, which are supposed to act unfavourably in the 
cases of runaway and transient slaves, held or reclaimed by their 
owners. On page J3 Lucretia Mott, obtained the passage of a res- 
olution, going to break up all trade and commerce with slave states, 
or in products of slave labour. On page 8, are three resolutions 
offered by the everlasting A. E. Grimke which if they have any 
meaning at all—pledge all ‘‘American women’ favourable to this 
frantic movement, to labour for the dissolution of the union, and 
the ruin of the states now composing it—by political means, which 
the parties here acting,—have thank God, no direct power to bring 
about,—seeing that as yet they neither vote, bear arms, nor hold 
office; tho’ how soon they may do all three, will,depend entirely on 
the progress of their party;—and we may once more be permitted 
to see ‘‘women,”’ ride with one foot on each side of their horses. 
In the first of these three resolutions it is asserted “that the political, 
commercial, and domestic relations’ now existing between the 
North and South—and the interests thereby produced—are ‘‘the 
true but hidden case’’—of all the opposition heretofore made to 
abolitionism. The inference of course, is that these ‘‘relations” 
—should cease,—as thereby, the resulting interests which now 
thwart abolitionism and man-womanism would come to an end— 
and the glory of radicalism and fanaticism be consummated. The 
second resolution applies the general principle of the first to a spe- 
cial case—and points out the method of dissolving the union, and 
producing ceaseless border wars between the states: namely, by 
refusing to deliver up fugitives from service in one state,—when 
they have escaped into another. It must be manifest to the capacity 
even of these illuminate, that sucha state of things as they advocate 
would make good neighbourhood impossible between any adjoining 
states--and would put every difficulty to the arbitrament of the sword. 
And yet they profess principles of peace, as they tell us on page 12; 
tho’they are careful to explain that what they mean to express is a 
special abhorrence of that war, in which the nation might by possi- 
bility be obliged to engage in order to put down a servile insurrec- 
tion which these Christian females, are so likely to enflame. And 
then with a knowledge of scripture nearly equal to their conformity 
of temper and behaviour to its dictates—they quote the command 
of God to Israel not to deliver to his master the servant who might 
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flee tothem for refuge. Two things wewould crave of these worthy 
‘‘women:” Ist, Was this law given as between one tribe and anoth- 
er;—or only as between all the tribes, forming one nation, and the 
surrounding heathen nations? 2nd, Are the states of this union re- 
lated to each other, as parts of one nation, like the tribes of Israel 
to each other; or is each state a foreign and hostile nation, as regards 
all the rest ?——At present this precept of the law, has no application 
between our states; but if things move on, as of late —it may soon 
become binding; and when ever it does, it is to be hoped, these deli- 
cate makers of resolutions, will not shrink back from the fore front 
of the bloodshed and horror, which their peace principles will have 
entailed on their children, whether white, black, or yellow;—for we 
find the convention was like Joseph’s coat, of many colours.—Of 
this more, by and by. The third resolution of the series now refer- 
red to, calls on ‘‘every woman in the United States’’-—to come for- 
ward, and begin the work, whose first act is that set forth in the 
second resolution—and whose finished work, is intimated in the 
first—by a united crusade against the congress of the United States, 
in the shape of petitions, to abolish slavery, in the district of Co- 
lumbia and Florida,and put a stop to what they call ‘‘the interstate, 
slave trade:’’ these points being of small moment of themselves, and 
only important, as methods of excitement, and means of agitating the 
nation,—whose acivision and ruin form the subjects of the two preced- 
ing resolutions. A second edition of these resolutions, in an ab- 
breviated form, is repeated at the instance of the same intermirable 
A. E. Grimkie, on page 11. 

3d. The whole department of benevolent effort—embracing the 
present condition of the churches and the true principles of church 
organization—with the whole subject of learning, and collegiate 
education especiaiy —form jointly another department, in the grand 
circle of these new-born legislators in aprons. In this department 
L. M. Child, proved herself, we were going to say, @ man. On 
page 10 she is represented to have offered three resolutions—which 
passed—and of which the purport follows.—The first asserts the 
principle that slave-holders ought not to be allowed to contribute to 
any benevolent object—because all they possess is the price of blood; 
and the great benevolent sucieties are rebuked for allowing such an 
iniquity.—The second, denounces the present plans, and measures 
of the American church, for evangelizing the world.—The third 
recommends to all Christians to set about, a grand revolution in 
these matters.—On page 14, A. E. Grimkie again takes up the song, 
and raising loud notes of praise to the Oneida Institute the Western 
Reserve College, and the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, for abolishing 
all destinctions on account of colour, and admitting and treating 
coloured and white, lads and lasses (for the Oberlin humbug is her- 
maphrodite )—on precisely equal terms, and to the same halls, tables, 
classes, and beds, as we doubt not—respect being had to sex.— 
And to the same general intent, there is much more in the precious 
pamphlet. Itis worthy of special note, that all three of these insti- 
tutions, are seated in the bounds of some one or other of the four 
Synods, separated from the communion of the Presbyterian church 
by the last General Assembly; and that all three of them, were in- 
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debted for almost their entire support, to the regions embraced by 
the Synods themselves—with some parts of New England, and the 
city of New York superadded. We commend this startling fact to 
Mr, Converse, now that he has fairly taken off the mask that had 
nearly grown to his face—and to the good people in Virginia and 
North Carolina who read his Telegraph. 

There is another aspect of this pamphlet in which it is of some 
value. It is not always an easy matter to discover what are the true 
principles of certain Abolitionists; because in argument the moment 
one is pressed with a difficulty he will renounce the opinions of 
all his fellows: and the most emphatic written declarations, are 
declared to be binding only on their authors. This little bitter book 
is therefore valuable as testimony, to show the opinions, as well as 
the principles and aims of the party to which those, whose acts it 
records, belong. We have seen what terrible results are contem- 
plated--and by the action of what horrible principles those results are 
expected to be achieved. We now proceed to show, what are the 
specific opinions on the grand subject at the bottom of all these 
doings—and for the sake of which, all the other parts of the plan 
were formed. It is an Anti-Slavery Convention—verv large,—reg- 
ularly delegated—composed of the wives, daughters and admirers, 
of many of the chief persons of that party inthe Northern states; it 
met in the city of New York (though in what particular place is 
concealed)—under the eye of all the chief initiated—and may on 
all accounts be considered a fair and faithful testimony as to the 
opinions, as well as of the spirit, manners, and aim of the whole 
party. It is the female half of the famous Anti-Slavery declaration 
issued by a national convention of whites, blacks and mulattoes 
which met in Philadelphia in 1833: and contains all the indisputa- 
ble marks of a paternity—which no other party that ever existed in 
our country would acknowledge or could feign. 

Gathered from this, as from the former document, the great prin- 
ciples of Abolitionism are three. We state them as follows. 

1. The sinfulness of all that exists under the name of slavery, in 
any part of the United States; and that insucha sense, that itshouid 
be immediately repented of before God—and immediately put an 
end to, irrespective of all sorts of consequences, either to the master, 
the slave, or all other persons. Itis presumed none any longer 
doubt as to the fact of this being the fundamental principle of mod- 
ern abolitionism. If any do, they will perhaps be convinced on 
reading Lydia M. Child’s second resolution on page 7, A. E. 
Grimkie’s second resolution on page 8, J. M. Child’s three reso- 
lutions on page 10—and indeed nearly all in the pamphlet. 

2. The second great principle of abolitionism is settled hostility 
to the whole subject of African colonization; thus depriving that 
continent ofits best hopes, and chief means of being enlightened, 
civilized and Christianized—and throwing insuperable obstacles in 
the way of all action on the subject of gradual emancipatiom in the 
slave states;—and if the opposition succeeded, reducing those states 
to the necessity of continuing slave states forever—in which there 
should only be an alternation of bloody revolutions, and a succession 
of black and white servitude without end. The Anti-slavery party, 
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assert the universal right of all men to becitizens, in the spot where 
they chance to be born, and advocate upon that whole subject a 
political fanaticism, more rude and wild, than that of the agrarians 
of ancient Rome—or the Jacobins of modern France. On the 13th 
page of this pamphlet is a resolution offered by A. W. Weston, 
and carried,—which denounces the American Colonization society 
in the most unmeasured terms—as only evil itself—and the cause 
of nothing but evil to the black man.—So far, so good. It is at 
least high time that we fully understood each other.— 

3. The third and crowning principle of this sect of fanaticks, is 
the doctrine of universal levelling—pushed to amalgamation. The 
doctrine, namely, that all prejudice against colour is sinful, that, 
every human being should be treated as a man, as a Christian, and 
as a citizen, in such a way as his personal merit required—without 
any sort of reference to other matters. Now we have this matter 
repeatedly set forth, in the proceedings of this convention in the 
clearest light. On page 17, we have a resolution offered by L. M. 
Child, pledging the Convention ‘as Abolitionists” to use all their 
influence in having white and coloured persons, sit promiscuously 
in religious meetings, and declaring that until this object could be 
effected—all the conventionists, would take seats with the blacks, 
in churches disgraced by distinctions. The resolutions of A. E 
Grimke on page I[4, assert the same principles in regard to schools 
and colleges, as asserted here in regard to churches. On page 13 
in speaking ofthe effects produced in the body itself by the resolu- 
tion already described, against eolonization, it is said it “elicited 
much expression of opinion, and some touching appeals from THE 
COLOURED MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION.” And immediately fol- 
lowing this .sentence, is the following most explicit, and revolting 
resolution passed at the instance of the oft-cited A. E. Grimke. 
“Resolved that this convention do firmly believe, that the exist- 
ence of an unnatural prejudice against our coloured population, is 
one of the chief pillars of American slavery—therefore that the more 
we mingle with our oppressed brethren and sisters, the more deeply are 
we convinced of the sinfulness of that anti-Christian prejudice which 
is crushing them to the earth in our nominally free country—sealing 
up the fountains of knowledge from their panting spirits, and driving 
them into infidelity; and that we deem it A SOLEMN DUTY FOR EVERY 
WOMAN, to pray to be delivered from such an unholy feeling, AND TO 
ACT out the principles of Christian equality by associating with them as 
though the colour of the skin was of no more consequence, than that of the 
hair or eyes’’—Now we pray these worthy ‘“‘women’’—to reflect, 
whether any mortal ever objected to marrying man or woman, on 
account of the colour of his or her eyes? If not—are we not bound 
to believe, that A. E. Grimke, would by her own words consider it 
a sin to refuse to marry aman because he was black? And have not 
all this convention of 174 women sanctioned this principle? —Then 
we have only to say—first, that the abolition party, clearly aim at, 
amalgamation; secondly,* that our laws in the slave states forbid 
this; thirdly, that our tastes, feelings, principles and religion are in 
accordance with our laws; and finally, that we abhortheir distinctive 
opinions, as cordially as we detest their principles of action—and 
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revolt at the ferocious spirit of this band of mad-men, and men- 
women.—- 

Now let it be constantly borne in mind, that nothing whatever 
can be done to liberate the slaves in a single one of our slave states 
—but through the governments, and population in those states 
respectively; and that in every one of these states, the moral 
power of the community, if not the political, is to a very great, per- 
haps a controlling extent, in the hands of slave-holders: let this be 
remembered—and then let any sane man, consider the effect of such 
proceedings, and principles, in securing the immediate liberation of 
a single slave!—We will suppose a man inclined to liberate his 
slaves—convinced that justice and humanity—require this at his 
hands—and that God will greatly approve of it. He has had great 
doubts and difficulties, but finally begins to see his way pretty clear. 
It was a great pecuniary sacrifice—and he was not well able to 
make it; but still, on the whole, had concluded it would be best to 
do it. Now in this state of mind, abolitionism comes to him and 
tells him—it will be in vain to make the required sacrifice, unless 
he does it instantly;—it will be in vain to give his slave freedom, 
unless he is willing also to make a citizen of him; it will be mere 
hypocrisy to say he sets him free from conscientious motives, unless 
he is willing to let him marry his daughter if he is clever—and then 
if he is very capable, make him ajudge or a member of the legislature. 
If this were all done in a kind and respectful manner, it would only 
end in convincing the slave-holder that the abolitionist was a fool, 
or that he looked on him as one. But done as it generally is, with 
insult, and bitterness, interlarded with gross falsehoods and insup- 
portable insolence—its natural and inevitable effect is to enrage the 
slave-holder, rivet the chains of slavery—and engender the most 
cordial abhorrence of the persons, principles, and proceedings of 
the abolitionists. 

If any thing could ever have made us defend slavery, and take 
part against the black race—it would have been the profound dis- 
gust, with which the abolition party has penetrated our spirits—by 
their ferocity, their vulgarity, their systematic disregard of truth and 
decency—their ignorance, their self-conceit, their fanaticism, their 
revolutionary violence and the utter absurdity and impraticability of 
their principles. We speak now however only of the male portion 
of the party. The female part we commend to our friend Miss 
Lucy Kenny of Fredericksburg; and hope she will deal with them 
in love, in her next pamphlet. 
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THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF SLAVERY. 
No. lL. 


Messrs. Epitors;—It is my intention to furnish for your col- 
ums a few essays on the deeply interesting subject of slavery. 
They will be penned in a spirit of kindness and love. But as they 
are intended specially for Christians, great plainness of speech will 
be used, in conformity with Bible examples. 

It has come to pass in these times that men of great reputation 
conceive themselves called upon to come forth publicly in defence 
of slavery. They insist upon it, that it is a divine institution; estab- 
lished by the fiat of the Almighty in the Old Testament times, and 
sanctioned by Christ and his Apostles. True; some of them, almost 
in the same breath, declare themselves opposed to slavery. But 
such declaration is so manifestly at variance with submission to the 
will of God, that others of them perceive the inconsistency, and 
press the doctrine to its proper results. With these men of what- 
ever name or character, we have a controversy: verily believing that 
a greater calamity could not befal this land, than that its inhabitants 
generally should embrace their creed. It 1s calculated we think to 
dishonour God, bring his sacred word into contempt, and multiply 
infidels all around. 

Let us bear in mind that we have nothing to do in this discussion 
with slavery in the abstract, of which we hear so often and so little 
to the purpose; nor with any utopian, or imaginary systems of slavery; 
such as writers frequently descant upon ‘till their readers get be- 
wildered, ‘in wandering mazes lost.’’ Our business is with slavery 
as it is established by law in one half of the states of this union; and 
also with members of the church whose example supports the system 
and who by word or conduct favour its indefinite connection with 
the church of the living God. Itis not a political question merely; 
as many professors of religion assert, but one connected with mor- 
als and religion to a vital extent. Hente the propriety of testing 
its claims to righteousness by the unerring principles of God’s 
word. 

A slave is defined, in the Louisiana code, to be ‘‘one who is in 
the power of a master to whom he belongs. The master may sell 
him, dispose of his person, his industry, his labour; he can do nothing, 

posess nothing, nor acquire any thing but which must belong to his 
master.” The laws of South Corolina ‘deem, take, repute, and 
adjudge slaves to be chattles personal in the hands of their masters, 
to all intents and purposes whatosever.’’ In short, all the states con- 
cerned agree in the main point, viz.—in reducing the slave to be 
the real bonafide property of his master. In other words they put 
the master in the place of God: for “‘all souls are mine saith the 
Lord.’ Now it is granted that God may delegate very high author- 
ity over human beings, even to some of their own number; but those 
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who claim the exercise of this authority must show their commission 
from heaven—and that too inno doubtful terms. If they fail in 
this, it follows that their authority is usurped, and rests for support 
on physical force alone. No wonder, then, that we see such ade- 
termination, in certain quarters, to enlist the Bible in favour of sla- 
very; for if we justify the relation, on the ground that we have pow- 
er to enforce it, then it fairly follows, that whenever the power 
changes hands, not only has the slave the right to make himself free, 
but absolutely to reduce his masterto his own former condition. 
Every one, however, can see the absurdity of referring to power, 
or force, as a justification of slaveholding, and leave the resort to 
the Bible, (for there is really no middle ground,) and the ready 
abandonment of former professions respecting the sinfulness of - 
slavery. ‘This change proves that the subject is now studied, and 
that the consciences of Christians compel them to flee to the horns 
of the altar for support; and so soon as they are convinced that it is 
no city of refuge for them, undoubtedly they will be obliged, as 
honest men, to abandon the system. For my own part, I verily 
believe that this assumed right of property in man is the proton seudos 
or fundamental falsehood of the whole system of slavery: that the 
grant of it was never given by the Almighty to masters: that being 
wrong in itself, the exercise of it leads to the most disastrous results; 
and were it not that our moral vision is injured by custom, by pre- 
judice, or by false reasoning, common sense would cry out against 
the claim as an assault upon human rights and human happiness, 
This, however, is but the opinion of an individual. It becomes us 
therefore to appeal to the sacred word of God. 

In giving a distinct Bible argument, we will arrive at the truth 
most satisfactorily, by ascertaining the general scope of holy writ on 
the subject. Whatever is in accordance with the whole tenor and 
spirit of God’s word, must be the mind of the spirit: and those who 
cleave to technical phrases, to the setting of this aside, deceive 
themselves and may mislead others. 

The prophecy of Noah respecting Canaan, that he should be “a 
servant of servants to his brethren,’ has been urged in Justification 
of holding colored men in bondage. It isa poor argument, however, 
for it has never been proved that they are the descendants of Can- 
aan. And if it could be proved it would avail nothing, for pro- 
phecy isnot the rule of duty. It was foretold to Abraham that his 
descendants should be evil entreated in Egypt, yet God punished 
the oppressors whose conduct fulfilled the prediction. It was fore- 
told also that the Messiah should be put to death; yet his execu- 
tioners did it with wicked hands: and sore judgments feil on the Jews 
for this sin. Equally irrelevant and inconclusive is the assertion 
that Abraham was a real slaveholder and sold hundreds of his fellow 
creatures as his property. We know that he had more wives than 
one, and practised deception more than once, and consequently 
was not a perfect example for us to follow. But the circumstances 
of the case utterly forbid the idea that his servants were in the same 
situation as our slaves. Where was the civil power greater than 
his own to enable him to retain his slaves? There was no such 
power; yet Abraham armed 318 of them, to pursue the encmy. 
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Had their servitude been involuntary, they could have made them- 
selves free at any moment. Is this the case with slaves in the South? 
But it is said that he had servants “born in his house.’ Very true; 
he was a prince, or nobleman, and had no doubta large household. 
It is a fact with respect to many noblemen of the present day, that 
numbers of their servants were born in their houses; for the children 
of servants often live with the same family, as domestics, for many 
generations. It is a voluntary arrangement, however, for there are 
no slave laws compelling them toremain. As it respects the phraze 
“bought with money,” we shall meet with it in treating of Jewish 
servitude. Other considerations might be added, which go to show 
that there is hardly a feature in common between the service of the 
Patriarch and the slavery which exists in this land; but it is certain- 
ly unnecessary, as our opponents never use this case, so far as I 
know, as their scriptural warrant for slavery in America. It appears 
to be thrown into the scale at times, to make up in number, what 
ever may be lacking in weight. 

Let us attend next to the oft repeated assertion that slavery Is a 
divine institution, being authorized and regulated bythe Mosaic law. 
It is stated in the Biblical Repertory of 1836, that ‘‘Moses finding 
this institution among the Hebrews and all surrounding nations, did 
not abolish it. He enacted laws directing how slaves should be 
treated, &c.”’ It is a fact that slavery existed in Egypt, and other hea- 
then nations—the Israelites knew this to their cost. Moses however 
had no authority to legislate for surrounding nations. God himself 
abolished slavery in Egypt; and in sucha remarkable manner,too,that 
no Hebrew could fail to see his utter abhorrence of the system. This 
whole transaction will stand as a memorial of God against slavery, 
as long as the Bible shall endure. What are we to think however, 
ofthe assertion that Moses found it established among the Hebrews? 
Did they not receive the law in less than fifty days after their own 
manumission? And is any one so credulous as to believe that 
during this period they found time to institute slavery. Yet professor 
Hodge gravely asserts it as a fact, that it was found among them, 
and says that Moses did not abolish it!! The law, be it remem- 
bered, emanated from Jehovah—not from Moses—and to present 
him as licensing his own people to make slaves of men and hold 
them in bondage, just after the terrible overthrow of Pharoh for 
similar conduct, is certainly an awkward way to exact his justice, 
and bring honor to his name among the nations. The service which 
an Israelite was authorized to receive fromhis brether was voluntary 
in its nature. It was also limited in duration, and so hedged round 
with wholesome regulations as to make it a real blessing to the 
poor Jew. We need not dwell upon it, as none but the wilfully 
blind can confound it with slavery, as it exists among us. Let us 
turn our attention then specially, to the nature of that service which 
God directed the children of Israel to receive from the heathen round 
about; for this is the chosen ground of our opponents, and if they 
cannot make a successful stand here, their cause must be aban- 
doned. 

The law which regulates this servitude is found in Lev. xxv. 44. 
46.—where we are told that the children of Israel might “buy 
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bondmen and bondmaids of the heathen round about, &c.”—"Ye 
shall take them as an mbheritance for your children after you, to in- 
herit them for a possession; they shall be your bondmen forever.” 
The expression bondmen in this case has a powerful influence 
with many in fixing the meaning of the passage; yet there 1s no word 
for it in the ori: ainal, save that which is elsewhere and properly 
rendered servants. Obed is applied to Jesus Christ, Is. 42: 1, It is 
applied also to Ziba. He 1s called Obed, yet he had twenty Obeds 
himself; of course he was no slave. TT he word is in fact applied to 
all persons who do service for others ofany kind. Its use therefore 
makes nothing in favour of slavery. In reply to those who assert 
that the above passage sanctions slav ery, it is common to use lan- 
guage of the following import—‘‘It is often pleaded that in the Old 
Testament, God himself expressly permitted his people to enslave 
the Canaanites. True; for God may punish any of the children of 
sin as he sees fit—xHe has'a right todo so, and he alone has a right. 
He may commission winds, or waves, or pestilence, or their fellow 
men to work his purpose of vengeance uponany people. But man 
has no right to arrogate the prerogative of the Almighty—he has 
no right uncommissioned by his maker, either to enslave or destroy 
his fellow. God commissioned Saul to exterminate the Amalekites 
—could we plead this an excuse for the massacre of an Indian 
tribe ? &c.’’*—This is certainly a valid argument on the ground 
assumed by both parties, viz, that God authorized the Jews to hold 
the heathen in slavery. It wasa peculiar dispensation, and if any 
one pleads it in justification of slavery in this land, he is bound to 
show that the cases are parallel. He must furnish the instrument, 
stamped with divine authority, which designates the colored race 
as the proper subjects of punishment, and the whites as the chosen 
agents of God to execute his vengeance. This can never be done, 
for under the gospel dispensation all men are brethren. But not- 
withstanding the acknowledged force of this argument to silence 
the advocate of slavery, it rests we believe on a false interpretation 
of the word of God; an interpretation depending for its support on 
a misunderstanding of the technical terms mentioned above, and so 
misapplied as to lead to a conclusion totally at variance with the 
whole spirit and intention of the passage, when taken in its entire 
connection. Now it is evident that this position will be fully sus- 
tained by proving the two following facts—first, that the servitude 
of the heathen in Israel, so far from being intended as a punishment 
was really designed by the Almighty as a signal blessing to those 
of them who chose to avail themselves of the privilege. And 
second,—that this servitude, so far from being similar to the slavery 
in America, was in direct contrast with it; the one having a ten- 
dency to produce injurious results both in time and eternity, while 
the other was directly adapted to secure all proper spiritual privi- 
leges, and consequently made provision for happinesss beyond the 
grave, as well as in this life. If these two points can be fairly es- 
tablished, no candid man will say that slavery in this land finds its 
sanction in Jewish servitude. As it regards the benevolence of Jew- 





*Address of the Committee of the Synod of Kentucky.—p. 19. 
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ish servitude to the heathen, if we look carefully at the laws regula- 
ting it, it will be seen that provision was made for the following . 
privileges. —1. The heathen servants were brought into covenant 
with God; which included in its proper seasons of rest for the body 
and religious instruction to benefit the soul. They received cir- 
cumcision, must eat the passover, attend to all the feasts, and be- 
come so identified with the household that the directions for reli- 
gious training, applied to them equally with the other members of 
the family. ‘Ye shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
Stranger, as for one of your own country; for I am the Lord your 
God.” Lev. 24 22.—See also Deut. 29: 10. 13. Exodus, 12:4. 44. 

Deut. 12: 12. 18. and 16: 10. 16. and 31: 10. 13. Josiah, 8: 33. 35. 
2d The servant was protected by law in his life person, property, 
é&c. as other men. See Deut. 1: 16. 17. Lev. 214: 22. Numbers, 

15:29. 3rd. The Mosaic system commanded the Israelites to exer- 
cise the greatest kindness to servants, heathen as well as Jewish. 
‘Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him:” Why? ‘For 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” Exodus, 22: 21. 22. Ye 

were in real slavery there, put no stranger ina similar predicament. 

See also Deut. 10: 17. 19. Lev. 19: 34. We may add to the above 
that the heathen servants became such voluntarily; for by doing so 
he abjured idolatry, and became a proselyte to the Jewish religion. 
Maimonides the Jewish commentator informs us, that if the servant 
was unwilling to enter into covenant with God, his master was to 
bear with him and try to win him by his kindness and instruction, 

but failing in this, he must at the end of a year send him back to the 
strangers whence he came; for God would accept none but willing 
worshippers. Had he been a slave, a little stubbornness would 
have secured his freedom! Many other considerations might be 
added to the above, all tending to the same result. And what is 
worthy of notice, these privileges and blessings did not depend on 
the caprice of a master, but were secured by divine statute. How 
different is all this, and how benev olent, compared with the slave 
laws Of the Southern states. 

Again; it is acknowledged by almost all writers on the subject, 
that slavery in this country has proved a curse to the white popula- 
tion, as wellas tothe black. Its tendency to injure the temper, the 
revolting licentiousness to which it affords such facilities, the idle- 
ness engendered by it, and which is the fruitful source of a numer- 
ous progeny of ills, have all been depicted by Jefferson and others 
with a masterly hand. ‘These things need not be repeated, for it is 
presumed that but few are so blinded as to deny its adaptedness to 
injure any community wherever it exists, ina great variety of ways. 
The question then arises, is it at all probable that God would estab- 
lish an institution (real slavery such as ours) intended for the ben- 
efit of the Israelites at least, but which naturally and evidently leads 
not only to jealousy and hatred between the two races, but the 
many and sore evils ever inflicted by it upon the masters and their 
families themselves. That God should solemnly leave such a lega- 
cy to the Jews as a blessing; while all experience, under his provi- 
dential dealings with men, proves it to be a curse, is an assertion 
too strong for any thinking mind. Grant thatit was right in him . 
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to punish the heathen for their crime. Would he do it however in 
such a way as to carry mortal desolation among his chosen people ? 
Such a supposition is in fact an impeachment both of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. Let the laws regulating this service be ex- 
amined with unprejudiced minds, and instead of seeing in them a 
system of oppression, intended to operate as a punishment, we be- 
hold a wise provision for extending spiritual blessings to such hea- 
then as might desire to fall in with the worshippers of the true God. 
They could not own the soil in Judea, but it would not do for them 
to be idle, hence God, in this way, kindly prepared them a home 
where they might, in return for assisting the Israelite to cultivate 
the soil; become incorporated with his family, and have a right to 
many of the privileges of God’s house. This whole transaction 
on which many build the divine right of slavery, was really a type 
and pledge of the calling and admission of the Gentiles, under the 
new dispensation, to the church of Christ. Of the high standing 
of many servants in ancient times, and the respect paid to them, 
we may refer to such passages as the 24th Chapter of Genesis, 
1 Samuel, ix. 22, and 1 Chronicles, ii. 34. 35. In short, the Mosaic 
law has no feature more remarkable than the studied manner in 
which it enjoins the manifestation of kindness and affection to the 
heathen, or stranger in judea; and the strictness with which it 
guards him against cruelty and oppression. In all this it is directly 
the reverse of our system, which places the slave at the very foot of 
the master, leaving him at his mercy without a restraint worthy of 
the name. Indeed, the single fact that the heathen servant must 
be circumcised, and become a member of the church of God, is 
wholly irreconcileable with the assumption that his situation was 
appointed as a punishment for crime; and this fact makes it also as 
a system of benevolence, directly the opposite of that which pre- 
vails in this land. 

Other arguments, which we deem still more conclusive on the 
subject, will appear in the next number. 


A PRESBYTEPIAN. 





PENANCE—INDULGENCE—WORSHIPPING OF RELICS. 


Extracts from the speech of the Rev. H. Beamish, at the annual 
meeting of the Irish Society of London, on the \7th of May 1837. 


Ir was well known, that the Roman Catholics in many parts of 
the country were in the habit of doing what they called penances 
—going round their stations—that was, going on their knees so 
many times round a place of supposed sanctity. This was done 
as self-imposed penance on themselves, or penance by their priests, 
or done with a view of helping the souls of their friends out of 
purgatory. The instance which he was about to mention was one 
of these, and if it were not so well attested, one could scarcely 
believe, that in the nineteenth century men with the alledged edu- 
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cation and scientific acquirements, which, according to Mr. O’Con- 
nell,were possessed by the clergy—it would, he repeated, be scarcely 
believed, if not well attested, that such men could give their sanc- 
tion to such degrading and debasing superstitions as the one he 
was about to notice. The authority to which he referred thus stated 
the circumstances:— 

“On Monday, 15th of May inst., early in the morning, I visited 
Struel, with the intention of seeing a young man who had travelled 
barefoot from the county ef Galway, to perform what he terms sta- 
tions. The following is the substance of a conversation that took 
place between us, at the foot of the mount called Struel, in a little 
cabin, after he had done his first station for the day:— 

‘ What is your name ?—John Lalley. 

‘“Where are you from?—The county of Galway. 

‘‘ What induced youto come so far to do stations at this place ? 
—Last November, a spirit in the shape of a man, appeared to me 
every night for three weeks, near the house in which [I lived in the 
county of Galway, and one night I took courage and spoke to it, 
saying, ‘In the name ofthe Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, do me no 
harm nor any one belonging to me,and tell me what it is that troubles 
you?’ The spirit then replied, ‘I am glad you spoke, for this is the 
last night I would have appeared to you. I have been dead these 
nineteen years, and you were but three years and a half old when I 
departed. Before my death I promised to do stations at Struel, but 
never performed my vow,and because I did notdo them I cannot rest.’ 

‘Did you inquire what was his name?—Yes; his name was 
Paddy Brady. 

‘‘ Where did he say he lived when he promised to do the sta- 
tions ?—In the neighbourhood of Downpatrick, near Struel. 

‘* What was his calling when living ‘-—A carpenter. 

‘* Have you made inquiry since you came to this county, if ever 
such a person lived about Struel >—Yes; but no one recollects him, 
some labourers, indeed, who are working at Down gaol, to whom I 
was speaking last Friday, thought that they had some recollection of 
him. 

‘“‘ Is it not strange that no people about this neighbourhood rem- 
ember him, when he is only nineteen years dead 7—No; he was a 
harmless boy, but neglected to do his stations, and therefore could 
not be at rest. 

‘Where did he say his spirit had been for the last nineteen 
years?—For the last five years he was up to his neck in water, 
under a bridge in this county; and for the last fourteen years he 
has been in a sand-pit in the county Galway. 

‘* Are you certain that no person ever attempted to impose upon 
you in this affair; were you ever inclined t6é doubt about it?—No, 
never; for the night he was going away he took hold of my hand, 
and left a black mark on it, and went off in a flash of light. 

‘‘ Have you been in a bad state of health lately >—No. 

‘ Have you felt your head uneasy or in pain?—Never in my life. 

‘‘ Where do* you believe that the spirit is now?—In purgatory. 

‘¢ And was he in purgatory all the time he was under the bridge, 
and in the sand-pit ?>—Yes. 
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“Why did you not come sooner to the stations?—Because he told me 
that the proper time to dothem would be from May to Mid-summer. 

‘Have you ever spoke to your parish priest respecting this strange 
affair ?—Yes, I have. . 

‘* What did he advise you to do?—He advised me to do the stations? 

** What is your parish priest’s name ?—(Hear, hear.)—Coyne. 

* Has the Bishop of Galway ever heard of the matter ?—Mr. Coyne is 
the under bishop of’ the diocese. 

Were there any masses said for the soul of this man after he died ?— 
Yes; his mother got two masses celebrated for him, for which she paid. 

* And could not the masses get him out of purgatory ?—The masses will 
hold good, and if he had not promised to do the stations, they would have 
fully answered. 

‘“* Have you seen the priest of this parish since you came ?—I have. 

** Have you told him all about the matter ?—Yes. 

‘¢ Did he say any thing against your doing these stations ’-—-Qb, no. 

‘* Did he say he would write to your priest about you?—Yes. 

* Has he done so?—Not vet. ’ 

“ Have you brought any letter from your parish priest to the priest of 
this parish ?>—No, 

‘** How lone have you been here ?-—To-morrow will be the tenth day. 

‘What time do you begin to do your stations?—<A bout six o’clock in the 
morning; and [| do six stations before I break my fast. I have not done 
until’seven o’clock in the evening. 

‘I see you are taking a smoke; do you ever take a drink of water 
through the day?—No; neither bit nor sup till the six stations are finished. 

* Do you believe that you will get any benefit for your own soul in con- 
sequence of your doing these stations for the spirit you supposed you have 
seen ?—Yes, I do; for the spirit told me if I would do this for him, that he 
would do five hundred times as much for me when he would be happy. 

‘If you had not engaged to do these stations what do you think would 
have been the consequence ?—The spirit said that if I would not consent 
to do this for him now, he would have to remain in the sand-pit fifty-five 
years longer. 

“ Could he get no one but you to do the stations for him‘—I was the 
person fixed on since I was three years and a half old. 

“Have you made any agreement to see the spirit when you go back? 
—No; for as soon as | am done he will be happy. 

* Do you believe that he is now in pain ?—I bless my Jord that he is 
not now in pain, but he is in total darkness. 

Do you think that the Lord Jesus Christ could have saved him with- 
out either the masses or the stations ?—To this he made no reply, but, ina 
hesitating manner, expressed a persuasion that the masses and stations 
were really necessary. 

“Can you read ?—No. 

To show that Popery was unchanged in its doctrine of the worship of relies 
and saints, he would lay before the Meeting, an account of a new relic, 
which has lately been imported into Dublin,—the body of St. Valentine. 
The announcement of it and the accompanying documents, were from 
Kennedy's British and Irish Cathohe Magazine, No. 3, December 1836:— 

“The present venerable Pontiff, Gregory XVI., wishing to bestow a 
mark of’ respect on the Rev. J. Spratt, whilst lately in Rome, commanded 
the Bishop of Sabina to give him the blessed body of St Valentinus, martyr, 
out of the cemetry of St Hyppolytus. ‘The venerable remains having 
lately.arrived in Dublin, Thursday, November 10, 1836, was the day ap- 
pointed for depositing them in a suitable place near the altar,.in the church 
of the Carmelites, Whitefriar street, Dublin. At eleven o’clock the,grand 
ceremony commenced. The clergymen, with capes, and about forty other 
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priests in surplices, walked in solemn procession to the great gate of the 
church, where they received the body of the blessed martyr Valentinus, 
whilst the litany of the saints were sung. ‘The Very Rev. John Spratt, the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Coleman, Rev. William Cinsella, and the Rev. R. Colgan, 
carried the venerable remains in a suitable vase to the High Altar, and 

laced them onan elevation designed for the purpose. After this the Very 
Be. John Spratt ascended the pulpit, and announced to the congregation 
the indulgence to be obtained by the gracious grant of his Holiness, on 
visiting the church where the body of the blessed martyr is exposed. He 
also read suitable extracts from the authentic documents, a translation of 
which we subjoin. 

“ The grand solemn high mass then commenced, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Murray pening in his pontificals (this Dr. Murray being one of the new 
Board of Education in Ireland); High Priest, Rev. Andrew Day; Deacon 
Rev. M. J. ‘l'omlin; Sub-Deacon, Rev. W. Withers; Master of the Cere- 
monies (what an officer for a church calling itself Christian! Hear), Rev. 
J. Murphy, of Adam and Eve Chapel. The choir of St. Andrew’s church 
Westland row, performed the music, and sung with great effect. 

‘“‘A most respectable and numerous congregation attended, greatly edi- 
fied and delighted.” 

He would now read a translation of the original Latin documents rela- 
tive to the body of St Valentinus, martyr:— 

“ We, Charles, by the Divine mercy, Bishop of Sabina, of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Cardinal Odescalchi, Archbishop of the sacred Libernian 
Basilick, Vicar-General of our Most Holy Father the Pope, aad Judge in 
ordinary of the Roman Curia, and of its district, &c., &c. 

‘To all and every one who shall inspect these our present letters, we 
certify and attest, that for the greater glory of the omnipotent God and the 
veneration of his saints, we have freely given to the Very Rev. Father, 
John Spratt, Master of Sacred Theology, of the order of Calced Carmel- 
ites, of the Convent of that order at Dublin, in Ireland, the blessed body 
of St Valentinus, martyr, which we ourselves, by the command of our 
Most Holy Father, Pope Gregory X V1. on the 27th day of December, 1835, 
have taken out of the cemetry of St. Hyppolytus, on the Tiburtine-way 
together with a small vessel tinged with his blood, and have deposited 
them in a wooden case, covered with painted paper, well closed, tied with 
a red silk ribbon, and sealed with our seals; and we have so delivered and 
consigned to him, and we have granted unto him power in the Lord, to the 
end thathe may retain to himself, give to others, transmit beyond the city 
(Rome), and in any church, oratory, or chapel, to expose and place the 
said blessed body for the public veneration of the faithful; without, how- 
ever, an office and mass, conformably to the decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, promulgated the 11th day of August, 1691. 

*‘ In testimony whereof, these letters testimonial, subscribed with our 
hand, and sealed with our seal, we have directed to be expedited by the 
undersigned keeper of the Sacred Relics.” 

Rome; from our Palace, the 29th day of the month of January, 1836. 


*° C., CaArpinaxt Vicar. 
“Registered, Tom. 3, page 291. 
(Seal,) Gratis throughout. 
** Puicie Lopovici, Pro-Custos 


“ Translation of the petition to his Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI., for a 
grant of indulgences to be annexed to the veneration of the blessed Valen- 
tinus, martyr:— 

*¢ Most holy father,—The Rev. John Spratt, of the order of the Blessed 
Virgin of Mount Carmel, most humbly entreats your Holiness to grant a 

rticular indulgence of forty days in favour of those who pray before the 
body of St Valentinus, martyr, anda plenary indulgence on the day of the 
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translation and anniversary of the exposition of the said body for public 
veneration, in one of the churches of the city of Dublin. 
“ And &e., ke. 


THE ANSWER. 
(From an audience of his Holiness.) 


“Our most holy Father, Pope Gregory XVI., to all the Christian faithful 
of either sex, who being truly pentient, and having confessed and received 
the holy communion, shall visit the church (in the above mentioned city 
* Dublin’) which shall be appointed once and finally by the ordinary for the 
exposition of the body of the blessed Valentinus, martyr, cf whom mention 
is made in the above Petition, of one day within the year for his festival, 
has graciously granted a plenary indulgence, commencing at the first ves- 
pers and continuing until sunset of said day; and an indulgence of forty 
days, if before his glorious body, (his glorious body !) placed in said church 
they shall with contrite heart devoutly recite daily three times Pater, Ave, 
and Glory be to the Father, &c., in honvur of St. Valentinus, and accord- 
ing to the pious intention of his Holiness; the present grant to be perpet- 
ual, and without the issuing of a brief, and with the privilege of applying 
those indulgences by way of suffrage to the faithful departed. (Here the 
profitable doctrine of purgatory came in again.) 


‘‘ Given at Rome, in the palace of the Sacred Congregation, the 20th 
of April, 1836. 





(Seal,) *C. Carpinat Castracani, Pref.” 
‘- J 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAPAL CHURCH ABROAD. 
No. 3. 


Letter of the Rev. Michael Crotty, Parish Priest of Birr, to the 
Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Titular Archbishop of Dublin. 





**] charge thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that 
thou observe these things, without preferring one before another, doing nothing by 
Sr Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins—~ 

eep thyself pure.’’—Paul to Timothy, Sth chap. 21st and 22 verses, ; 


My Lorp, 


Ir this salutary advice of Paul to ‘Timothy had been generally followed 
by men in power and authority, we would not so often behold vice and 
hypocrisy, ignorance and brute stupidity, raised and preferred to the high- 
est offices and dignities both in Church and State; whilst virtue, and worth, 
and talent are left to pine in indigence, and languish in obscurity. If this 
wholesome advice of the Apostle had been generally followed, we would 
not see the Church of God disgraced by so many melancholy instances of 
clerical profligacy; we would not have beheld in the diocese of Killaloe, an 
unfortunate Priest of the name of Corbet, tempted to the commission of a 
crime by which he brought ruin and destruction on himself; nor would the 
unhappy Priest Stenson have died of a broken heart, the victim of the 
tyrannical policy of the Church of Rome. If my Lord, the advice of the 
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Apostle Paul had been followed, the Church of Rome would not have de- 
nied to her Clergy the pure, holy and sanctified enjoyments of matrimony, 
which Patriarchs and Prophets have \ use din bygone days, which harmon- 
izes the different shades of life. and calls forth the noblest sentiments of our 
nature; and the unfortunate Priests, Corbet and Stenson, would, in all 
probability, be at this moment ornamental members of society, and fathers 
of numerous, happy, and respectable families. If marriage, my Lord, be 
the dictate of nature, and the institute of Heav en, and if, according to the 
doctrine of your Church, it bea rneppager te and confers grace, why are 
not your Priests aliawed to receive it; or why, in opposition to the laws of 
God and nature, has the unchiristian ‘oa anti-social policy of the Church 
of Rome imposed on her Clergy, the intolerable yoke of celibacy? If the 
Clergy of your Church, my Lord, were allowed to marry, we would not 
behold the unsus specting confidence of female innocence so often ~~ 
nor the peace and happiness of oft et families so often broken, nor 1 
tribunal of confession converted into a snare aud a stumbling b! ock, for the 
ruin and destruction of souls. If the Clergy of your Churth. my Lord, 
were allowed to marry,we would not see Pop ish Convents and Monasteries 
filled with countless swarms of the drones of idleness, and the votaries of 
superstition—nor would the world be so ofien shocked and terrified by the 
monstrous vices that are committe-| in those receptacles of lazy piety, 
and indolent devotion. The Apostle St. Paul tells us, “it is better to 
marry than to burn,” and commands “every man to have his owa wile, 
to avoid the horrible and damnable sin of fornication;? and who but Anti- 
Christ, forbids to marry and to abstain from meats which “God hath 
created to be received with thanksgiving of those which believe and know 
the truth.” St. Paul says, “marriage is honourable in all; that a Bishop 
ought to be blameless, and the husband of one wile;?’—who says the con- 
trary, but the Church of Rome, who has made a gospel of her own, in 
direct opposition to the Word of God, and the primitive and original gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and his apostles ! 

Have not the great majority of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Birr, 
who are attached to me and to my cousin from honest and conscientious 
convictions of the truth and justice of our cause:—have thev not, I sav, 
witnessed the frightful clerical abuses that have disgr: iced the parish of Bir r, 
and made a certain diocese proverbial for its iniquities? In vain, my Lord, 
are the people sought to be impressed with a belief that the Chapels of 
certain Priests are holy ground, or toregard their Churclies as the temples 
of the Divinity. ‘To the people they appear as the temples of Idols and 
faise oracles. Are not some of the Priests worse than those of Baal and 
Molech? May they not be justly compared to Jewish sepulchres, white 
withou:, and full of sldimes 8s, and corruption within’ And has not, 
therefore, the fire of the people’s wrath almost consumed them? The light- 
ning of oflended Heaven, has pierced their sanctuaries and rent the veils 
of their temples from the top even unto the bottom!—Nothing is sound, 
nothing is whole—the tables of the law are shattered and splintered—the 
ark of the covenant is lost, and passed into the hands of the uncircumeised. 

When your Lordship shall arive in Birr, as it is reported, you are about 
to do you will have an opportunity of ascertaining the strength of my 
congregation 

You say [ ought to obey the spiritual authorities of my Church: yes, 
but do you forcet the terms you required of me and of my cousin, as the 
necessary and sine qua non condition of a mutual reconciliation between us 
and the Tituiar of Killaloe? Do you forget that you required of us to 
sign our own condemnation, to seal our own death-warrant, by subscribing 
a declaration to the following eflect—namely—“that all the m marriages we 
had solemnized for the last ten years were invalid, and that all our absolu- 
tions during that period were null and void.” Can it be said, my Lord. 
that such an infamous declaration as that, is to be expected at the hands 
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of any man in the nineteenth century, professing to be a Minister of Christ ? 
Did I or my cousin ever make a vow of blind and passive obedience to any 
human being upon this earth? Gracious God! are we to be expected to 
revive the exploded and antiquated doctrine of passive obedience? Are 
we to be expected to renounce the light and blessings of the gospel, for 
the traditions of corrupt and fallible man—the errors and superstitions of 
Popery? Are we to be expected to unlearn the lessons we have been 
taught by history and experience, and to plunge back into the dark night 
of monkish ignorance and papal superstition? We know, and are con- 
vinced, my Lord, that you, and the Titular of Killaloe, and the whole Papal 
hierarchy of Ireland, would be extremely glad, that the same qualifications, 
which formerly made a good Monk, should also be the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a modern Popish Priest—“* Tria faciunt Monachum—Bene 
loqui de superiore—legere Breviairum taliter qualiter—et sinere res vadere 
ut vadunt’’—that is, my Lord, speak well of the Bishop—read the lessons 
he sets you, daliter qualiter—and let his Lordship do and govern his diocese 
as he pleases—“el sine res vadere ut vadunt.” ‘These, my Lord, are the 
first and most essential recommendations of a Popish Priest—ability, in- 
tegrity, honesty, firmness, an opinion and a judgment of our own,—but 
why do we talk of such antiquated accomplishments, these and a thousand 
other perfections—nay, all the perfections and virtues, all the light and tal- 
ent, that are required in a modern Romish Priest, are all summed up in 
these two words—‘‘passive obedience ! !” 

You, my Lord, and the ‘Titular of Killaloe, would require of me and of my 
cousin, and of the great majority of the Roman Catholics of Birr, who are 
devoted to us from an honest and conscientious feeling of the truth and 
justice of our common cause, an absolute and a blind obedience to your 
authority! The Titular of Killaloe, and the whole Papal hierarchy of 
Ireland, would have me and my friends in Birr, see with their eyes—tread 
in their steps—and submit our reason and our understanding to their sole 
guidance and direction. So did the Church of Rome, my Lord, require 
from the magnanimous fathers of the Reformation, a blind and absolute 
obedience to her authority. But, the illustrious authors of that glorious 
and immortal revolution would not, against the voice of conscience and of 
duty, sacrifice the honest conviction of their minds at the shrine of Popery, 
nor submit their reason and understanding to the arbitrary mandates of 
the corrupt and fallible Prelates of that church. No, my Lord, they did 
not voluntarily shut their eyes that they might see only with the eves of 
the Church of Rome, as the Priests, and the deluded Roman Catholies of 
this unhappy country do: they did not yield a blind and absolute obedience 
to the Prelates of that Church, but they instituted a strict enquiry and 
examination into the lives and doctrines of her rulers and teachers. They 
consulted the oracles of the Divine and unerring wisdom, in compliance 
with the orders of their heavenly Lord and Master; and they judged of the 
piety of the Prelates of that Church, and the soundness of their doctrines, 
by the infallible rule of the original and primitive Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles. ‘They did not place an implicit and unlimited confidence 
in the inventions and traditions of corrupt and fallacious men, but they 
mounted up to the source of all purity and sanctity, and traced from the 
apostolic times, the law, “clear and unpolluted, along the stream of time, 
and the silent lapse of ages,”’ 

You have charged me witlt having opposed, when a student in Maynooth 
College, the authorities of that house. Yes, I denounced in terms of honest 
indignation, the vicious, narrow and ruinous system of education pursued 
in that house—which is the dot bed of bigotry, intolerance and superstition; 
—where hypocrisy is religion; and knavery is morality. Yes, I joined issue 
with the Courter newspaper, and publicly and openly declared that the 
College of Maynooth has never yet produced a gentleman or a scholar,— 
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and that there never was on establishment that stands more in need of a 
speedy reformation than that -house, where four hundred Popish Priests 
are fed and educated by the liberality of a Protestant Government, and 
who are let lose upon the world to disseminate the unchristian and anti- 
social doctrines and principles of bigotry and intolerance, which they are 
taught in that house. ‘To these Priests, who are the busy and active 
agents of Mr. O'Connell, may be imputed the pernicious system of agita- 
tion and other numberless calamities that now distract and afflict this un- 
fortunate country. ‘T’o these bigots may be imputed the calumnies that 
are every day heaped upon the Protestant Establishment, and to whose 
violent and inflammatory language from their altars may be ascribed the 
hatred and the murder of the Protestant Clergy of Ireland!!! 

You have charged me with having opposed in Birr the spiritual author- 
ity of my Bishop—l deny the charge, and state the facts of the case:— 

In the year 1826, a contest aross among the Roman Catholics of the 
Parish of Birr, regarding the alleged embezzlement of the chapel funds, 
by acertain committee in that town. In the month of May, 1825, a dep- 
utation from the great majority of the Roman Catholics of the Parish of 
Birr waited on Dr. O’Shaughnessey, the then Titular of Killaloe, to re- 
quest of him to come to Birr, to accommodate this difference between the 

arishioners and the chapel committee. Dr. O’Shaughnessey being then 
in a delicate state of health, deputed his coadjutor, the present ‘Titular of 
Killaloe, with full power and authority to make up the unhappy quarrel. 
The coadjutor Bishop accordingly arrived in Birr, but, instead of listening 
to the voice of the parishioners, whom he designated a ruffianly mob, and 
redressing their grievances and complaints, regarding the alledged pecu- 
lation of the chapel monies by the aforesaid committee, (as in all justice he 
should have done,) he bowed obedience to the arbitrary fiat of the said 
committee, and their partizans the Priests—condemned the parishioners 
without a hearing or trial, and without waiting the investigation of the 
chapel accounts—of which, he said, he knew nothing, and wished to know 
nothing—the coadjutor Bishop, laid the parish of Birr under an interdict, 
and with the plenitude, and with more than the boldness of the papal de- 

osing power in its meridian fervour of the twelfth century, put the whole 
Rease Catholic population of the town and parish of Birr, with the excep - 
tion of the chapel committee and their adherents, into one sweeping clause 
of ban and anathema; and proclaimed them rebels and usurpers, by whole 
circles of latitude and longitude. 

[ opsosed, my Lord, in conjunction with the great majority of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Birr, (who unanimously elected me their Parish Priest,) 
the present Titular of Killaloe; because, when Priest Kennedy suggested to 


the Titular of Killaloe the injudicious and anti-Christian policy of applyirg 
for the use of the military, to force himself upon the Roman Catholics of 
Birr, at the point of the bayonet, the Titular of Killaloe should have told 
this Priest, that the Church of Christ, though it be called militant, knows 
and authorizes no other arms, than prayer and the Word of God; that 
nothing was more opposed to the spirit of the gospel, than force, violence 
and bloodshed; that the Saviour of mankind left those instruments of des- 
truction, to fanatics and imposters; that the sword of the Spirit, the shield 
of faith, and the armour of righteousness, were the only weapons he made 
use of for the propagation of his gospel; for the establishment of his reli- 
gion, and for the conversion and spiritual regeneration of a world buried 
in sin and iniquity. Yes, my Lord, {I did oppose, in conjunction with the 
great majority of the Roman Catholics of Birr, the present Titular of 
Killaloe, because he should have told this Priest, that it was not with the 
aid of the bayonet he was resolved to govern this diocese; that it was not 
by brute force and lawless violence he intended to subdue the independent 
spirit that sow prevails in Birr, and that embarrasses. and distracts his 
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administration; that it was not by an appeal to the sword he was deter. 
mined to enforce obedience and submission to his authority in Birr, but by 
the moral force of opinion, by the mild spirit of the gospel, and by the vig- 
our and energy of the spiritual canons and sacred ordinances of bis Church. 
Yes my Lord, the Roman Catholics of the Parish of Birr, and I, have op- 
posed the present Titular of Killaloe, because he should have declared that 
he could not give his sanction to one of his clergy, to prosecute his brother 
Priest in the criminal court, and before a lay tribunal, without infinite scan- 
dal to the faithful—without a gross and palpable violation of the established 
rules and discipline of his Church, which requires, under the heavy pen- 
alty, not only of suspension and excommunication but of degradation tpso 
facto from the exercise of all spiritual functions, that all diflerences among 
her clergy should be amicably adjusted before an ecclesiastical tribunal.— 
We did, my Lord, oppose the present Titular of Killaloe, because he should 
have told Priest Kennedy, that he did not know how to draw up a biil of 
indictment against an entire parish, and that he could not give permission 
to any of his Priests to do so, without doing a serious injury to his immor- 
tal soul, and committing a deep and deadly sin against God, and his holy 
religion. 

We did oppose, my Lord, the present Titular of Killaloe, because he was 
ignorant, or had forgotten, that all power, whether spiritual or temporal, 
lay or ecclesiastical, is derived from God, and held in trust only for the 
benefit of mankind; and that he received his episcopal consecration for the 
good of religion, and the spiritual welfare of the people, and not for the 
purposes of persecution and oppression.—We did oppose, my Lord, the 
present Titular of Killaloe, because he was ignorant, or had forgotten, that 
he is the auxiliary of the faithful, and not their cruel and merciless task- 
master; their fellow labourer in the same vineyard, not lording it over their 
rights, but a helper of their weakness. In a word,my Lord,the great majority 
of the Roman Catlolics of Birr, and I, did oppose the ‘Titular of Killaloe, 
because he should have learned from the history of his country, and from 
experience, that persecution always served to attach the Irish Roman 
Catholics with the grasp of a dying convulsion to their religion and their 
Priests, and that the use of military force would only create a schism among 
the Roman Catholics of this parish, and would end in the total annihilation 
of his authority in Birr. What now is become of the charge of schism 
against me? Who is now the schismatic, the ‘Titular of Killaloe or I? 
am I not justified, my Lord, to say to the unhappy Titular of Killaloe, as 
Fermilian said 10 Slephen Bishop of Rome, excidieti te ipsum, nolt te fallere 
—‘Dv not deceive yourself, you have cut yourself off from the church; for 
he is truly a schismatic, who has made himself an apostate from the com- 
munion of ecclesiastical unity; for while you think you can excommunicate 
all other churches from you, you have only excommunicated yourself from 

them.” Dum enimputas Omnes a te Absteneri posse, te ipsum Abseinuistt, 
(Cyprian Ep. 75. p. 228, Edit. Oxon.) 

My cousin and I have resisted and withstood the encroachments of Pre- 
rogative; we have comhated in defence of the people’s rights; we have bat- 
tled in the cause of pure and genuine Christianity; we have struggled 
against the in-roads of opulent oppression, and opposed the exercise of 
Popish tyranny and despotism; we have abolished the worship of saints 
and images, and the abominable superstitions of the scapular; we have put 
an end to the anti-christian system of the clay money, which was a gross 
imposition on the simplicity and credulity of the multitude—an absurd 
perversion of religion and common sense; we have exploded a most nefari- 
ous custom, which was generated by Clerical avarice, and perpetuated by 
the tyranny and despotism of the Priests; we have scourged the clerical 
abominations of the diocese of Killaloe upon the vicarous back of a drivel- 
ling and incapable administration; we have kept our ground in Birr during 
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zen years of the most unrelenting persecution that ever was recorded in the 
anyals of either ancient or modern history, against the power and influence 
of the Papal hierarchy, against the persecution of the late Govern- 
ment; we have enlarged the views, liberalized the minds, expanded the 
ideas. and elevated the character of the Roman Catholics of the town and 
parish of Birr, and rescued them from the dregs of Popery and superstition; 
we have scouted and put to flight the damned and anti-christian doctrine 
oi exclusive salvation, Which among her manyjother usurpations, the Church 
of Rome has impiously arrogated to herself; and which is refuted in every 
page of the Gospel of a crucitied Redeemer. 

These, my Lord, are the happy fruits of the spirit and power of God, 
who has chosen me and my cousin as humble instruments to bring about 
a long-wished-for reformation. We hope, that God, in mercy to his crea- 
tures, and in pity of the poor, ignorant, benighted Roman Catholics of 
this Country, will inspire other Priests with a knowledge of true religion, 
and with firmness and res: lution to preach the Gospel boldly, and to rescue 
their flocks from the thraldom and superstitions of Popery. Let the bless- 
ings of education be dithused among the poor, let the Word of God geta 
wide and extensive circulation, and then, and not until then, will the lower 
orders be emancipated from the baneful and demoralizing influence of the 
Priests; then will the people see the unchristian trafic and merchandise 
that are daily made of their souls, by masses and purgatory, which are the 
inciters of clerical avarice and opposed to the Word of God: and then will 
they be convinced, that true religion consists in the simple belief ofa cruci- 
fied Redeemer, and ina life of piety, sanctity and holiness, without which, 
no soul shall ever see God. 

The times in which we live, my Lord, are big with portentous events. 
There is, my Lord, a spirit of inquiry abroad—another light is bursting on 
the land—the march of intellect is progressive—the Priests are beginning 
to see the errors of Popery, and are heartily tired and sick of the working 
of the system. Let the Church of Rome abandon the errors and super- 
stitions she has ingratted upon pure and genuine Christianity: let her cast 
away from her witha generous scorn, and a holy inspiration, all those 
adulterous trinkets, which and the pledges of her alienation, from Christ 
and his Gospel, and the monuments of her shame; then, and not until then, 
will she return once more into the bosom of the Catholic Church; and to 
the original purity and simplicity of faith, which she preached when Paul 
addressed his Epistle to her; then will all jars, and jealousies, and heart- 
burnings cease, in this unhappy Country; then wili Protestants and Roman 
Catholics be united in the bond of one common Christianity, and then, and 
not until then, will, or can Ireland be called 








** Great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth 
And first gem of the sea.”’ 







I have the honour, to remain, my Lord, your most obedi2nt and humble 
servant, 






MiucuHarEL CrotTry. 





